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ORTUNE still refuses to smile on the results reached by the 
} Berlin Congress. First there is Cyprus. It is not the para- 
dise that the English papers said it was. It is full of filth, stagnant 
water, malaria and dangerous fevers, and, of the adventuresome 
Englishmen who rushed to take possession, not a few have been 
laid on their backs. It will take something like a century to so 
far undo the results of Turkish rule as to make the place fit to 
live in,and by that time the Cypriotes will hate the meddlesome 
English and their sanitary ways, as the lonians hated “ King Tom” 
Mackenzie in the days of the English protectorate. 

Then Turkey will not understand the broad hints about some 
concessions to Greece. The Porte is like a low type of the unfair 
sex, devoid of the capacity to understand unpleasant hints, and ca- 
pable of infinite passive resistance. Meanwhile, Bismarck thinks 
that the resolutions of a Congress in which he took part ought to 
count for something, and asks Europe to say so. Europe is agreed, 
but England does not want too much urgency, and the two great 
powers are mildly at logger-heads once more as regards the Eastern 
question. 

Lastly, Austria has found the occupation of Bosnia even a more 
troublesome thing than anybody anticipated. Big victories are 
not enough; every defeated army resolves itself into bands of 
guerillas, fully acquainted with the country and able to cut off the 
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invading forces by piece-meal. The Hungarians, who never relished 
the accession of so many more Slavs to the Empire, suggest that 
the Imperial Government had better cast about for some honor- 
able way of getting out of the scrape by retreating from Bosnia. 
But we judge from the past of the Hapsburgers, that they will go 
on with their costly, bloody and useless conquest, and will be hated 
in their new possessions as they were hated in Italy. 

All this helps to tarnish the “ peace with glory,” on which the 
English premier prides himself. And recent elections for two 
very important constituencies, seem to show that the enthusiasm 
upon which his friends counted exists rather in the columns of the 
London papers than in the minds of the people. 


SomE weeks ago, we were startled by the news, from London, 
that Mr. Evarts was negotiating for a Zol/verein with Canada, as a 
branch of his negotiations in regard to the Fisheries Award. It 
excited much comment on both sides of the ocean, being declared, 
on the English side, a step little short of secession from the Empire; 
and it was then laid at rest by Mr. Evarts’s quiet contradiction of 
the whole story. 

It now seems that the cazard was set afloat as a part of an 
election campaign, to which but slight attention was paid on our 
side of the Canadian border. Canada was electing a new Parlia- 
ment, and the issue upon which the choice of members turned, 
was Free Trade, represented by the Liberal Premier Mackenzie, 
and Protection to Home Industries, represented by Sir John Mac- 
donald, the leader of the Tories. The talk about a Zollverein 
Treaty with America, was evidently meant to distract the Protec- 
tionist party, either by sowing divisions in its ranks, or by making 
it appear that the Tariff question would at once lose its significance. 
The bait did not take, and, equally to the surprise of both parties, 
the latter has won the day, securing a large majority of votes 
at Ottawa. 

This is doubly a new departure for Canada. In the first place, 
it is the first time that her party divisions have meant anything. 
Heretofore, they have been little more than the personal following 
of some provincial statesman, bound to him by use and wont and by 
the expectation of office or decoration, rather than by any definite 
principle. When Mackenzie succeeded Macdonald, it caused no 
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essential change in the conduct of the government, for the new 


party had no line of policy peculiar to themselves. But the re- 
verse change will be a change indeed, and Goldwin Smith, who 
sustains the new Premier even in his advocacy of Protection, will 
no longer be able to say that Canadian parties are mere meaning- 
less factions. And we are glad to learn that, owing partly to his 
influence, there is forming a party of young Nationalists, whose 
motto is, “ Canada First.” 

It is also the first time in Canadian history that this pet colony 
has declared for Protection. Heretofore, the Free Traders have 
had it all their own way, and the Protectionists have been an un- 
important group, and able to return only a very small number of 
members. Nothing has been done to promote home industry, ex- 
cept the imposition of trifling duties for revenue, while the money 
of the colony has been squandered in bringing over immigrants, 
who generally left as soon as possible for «the States.”” The notion 
of bringing in population and retaining it simply by making Canada 
a place worth living in, never seemed to enter their heads. Hence 
the dead-alive character of provincial life of every sort, and the 
want of a vigorous societary circulation to bring her heterogeneous 
population into some sort of unity of action. Even Free Traders 
were forced to see and to admit the contrast ; “ but then, you know, 
they are building up the country very solidly, if not so rapidly as 
elsewhere.” 

So long as the Canadian market for manufactures was in pos- 
session of English producers, there was a very strong and steady 
influence exerted to keep the country to Free Trade. Every op- 
portunity was taken to warn the Canadian that, if he wanted help 
and sympathy from England, he must buy and sell as suited Eng- 
land. On one memorable occasion, a Canadian Minister of Finance, 
Mr. Galt, was rebuked by the Manchester Chamber of Commerce 
for keeping up the trifling duties then imposed, and apologized for 
them on the ground that they did not bring manufactures into ex- 
istence. “There is not at this moment (1862) a single cotton 
mill in Canada, nor a silk manufactory. The imports of earthen- 
ware and glass, hardware and iron, have gone on increasing every 
year since 1859.” But of late years, our own manufactures have 
been driving those of England out of the Canadian Market, and 
the English anxiety to hold the Dominion to Free Trade has 
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undergone a remarkable decline. And the new Protectionist 
movement is directed, not against the English wares which do not 
sell, but against the American wares which do sell in Canada. It 
is to meet American competition that the Dominion has swung 
into line with us as a Protectionist country. We rejoice at the de- 
cision. We are glad to see one more young and hopeful country 
choosing the path of present sacrifices and ultimate greatness. We 
have never wished to see Canada anything else than a strong and 
prosperous nationality, for it is as such that she can render us the 
greatest services. We would even like, if it were possible, to see 
her so strong that the result of a conflict with our own power 
would be at least doubtful. We need just such a neighbor, and if 
the Dominion can become such in any way, it is in the way upon 
which she has now entered. We regard her decision as substan- 
tially final. There may be temporary reactions and backsets, but no 
growing and ambitious country, which has once adopted a nation- 


alist economic policy, will give it up until it has reached the end 
in view. 


Wuat we said last month about the English attitude on the 
question of Treasury Notes vs. bank notes, has excited inquiry 
in various quarters. The facts are briefly these: In 1844, Sir 
Robert Peel, in carrying the bank law through Parliameut, gave 
notice that, thirty years after date, the government would hold 
itself free to substitute a national paper money for that now issued 
by the banks. In 1873 and 1874, as the time drew nigh, the sub- 
ject was taken up in the English Boards of Trade, and the great 
majority united in desiring the government to carry out this pro- 
gramme. ‘The question was brought up in the House of Commons 
by the Liberals in opposition, who asked whether the government 
had any plan in readiness to do this. Mr. Disraeli’s government 
responded that they fully recognized the importance and the desir- 
ability of taking this step, but they were not as yet prepared to 
report any plan. And there the matter has rested. 

To the plan which we suggested last month for the conversion 
of our bank notes into national notes, several objections have been 
taken. Let us say that the essence of that plan is, that the gov- 
ernment shall exercise its unquestionable right to compel the banks 
to surrender their circulation—as it did in the case of the old state 
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banks—and in doing so, shall require them to settle with itself, 
and then to leave it to settle with the holders of their notes. As 
to the method of the former settlement, we suggested that it cover 
into the treasury a sufficient amount of the bonds now held by it, 
as security for those notes, and hand over the balance to the banks. 
But this transfer of bonds is not essential to the plan, if there be 
any other way of effecting the settlement, 2. ¢., if the banks can 
pay over three hundred and twenty-four millions in greenbacks, or 
coin, or any other sort of currency, without surrendering their 
bonds. And if they should prefer to settle by surrendering 
bonds, but to substitute those of other issues for the desirable is- 
sues which they now have in deposit, they should be left free to do 
so. We fully recognize that the bonds now held are of the nature 
of a collateral, upon which the government has no claim, so long 
as the banks discharge their legal obligations in regard to their 
note circulation. 

Another objection which has been urged, is that the present 
tax upon bank deposits must be given up, if their circulation is 
taken away. Deposits and circulation stand in no necessary rela- 
tion to each other. Some banks pay the tax, and while they have 
no circulation. If the tax on deposits be a compensation for the 
privilege of issue, it ought to be abolished, at any rate, as a fiscal 
non sequitur. It it be not, it does not come into this discussion. 


THE repeal of the bankruptcy law and the consequent rush, 
during the last days of its validity, to secure its “ benefit,” was 
the occasion of a display which was anything but creditable or 
pleasant to the American people. Some of our contemporaries 
strove to extract consolation from it, by saying that the solvent 
houses were thereby relieved from the burden of carrying these 
moribund firms, and that business would now be transacted on a 
more solid and substantial footing. But it would be hard for any- 
thing to happen just at present, in which some people could not 
find an augury of better times. The only pleasant thing—to our 
thinking 





about this rush into insolvency, was found in the very 
small proportion of bankrupts reported in Philadelphia. Even 
Pittsburg, and the western cities generally, outstripped us, to say 
nothing of New York, whose glory it is to take the lead in every- 
thing, good or bad. 
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As to better times ahead, we may say that we have now 
reached the stage in which everybody is willing that everybody 
else should have confidence. And there is a good deal of bluster 
about what is doing in various lines of business, especially in New 
York. Some streets are so choked with drays that there is no 
getting across them, and so forth. The truth is that there area 
couple of weeks which come in September, just between summer 
and fall, when the amount of business done in New York is quite 
deceptive, and no criterion of the general activity. Last year we 
were in New Yorkat just this time, and we were detained for some 
time by a deadlock of loaded drays on a street we had to cross. 
But long before Thanksgiving day this activity had vanished, and 
as soon as Congress met, the politicians had to bear the brunt of 
the blame for preventing a business revival. 


Tue President has been turning statist, and giving the Minne- 
sota people the results of his investigations into our national condi- 
tion. He finds that the burden of taxation is not half so great as 
at the close of the war; that expenditures were then fifty per cent. 
greater than at present; that they have been reduced by over fifty 
millions since the panic, and that the currency, although reduced 
by forty-eight millions in volume, is worth in coin one hundred and 
seventy-four millions more than it was then. Our exports are 153 
per cent. greater than in 1868, and in three years the balance of 
trade in our favor has aggregated four hundred and eighty-eight 
millions, while in the five years before the panic it was five hun- 
dred and fifty-four millions against us. 

The estimate that our currency has improved to the extent in 
which its coin value has become greater, assumes that the value of 
coin is a fixed one, an assumption shown to be absurd by the very 
figures before us. For if gold be no cheaper in 1878 than it was 
in 1866 or in 1873, how could its value and that of paper have ap- 
proached so nearly? Let usalso observe that in 1866 we had four 
hundred and thirty-two millions in greenbacks, and one hundred 
and seventy-six millions in national bank notes, while at present 
there are but three hundred and forty-six millions of the former to 
three hundred and twenty-four millions of the latter. This repre- 
sents a move in the wrong direction, a transition from a currency 
created by the nation and for the nation’s benefit, to a currency 
issued by private corporations and for their benefit. 
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WE cannot say that we feel unqualified satisfaction at the way 
in which the Vermont and Maine elections have fulfilled our pre- 
dictions. The Republican party is that of our own preference, 
and we see no reason to put any other before it. We do not think 
its leaders are agents of the Shylocks, or that the rank and file are 
actuated by any but sincere convictions in taking the ground they 
now occupy. There are, no doubt, selfish cliques who think to find 
their profit in the success of these “high” doctrines; and they 
have their representatives among the organs of public opinion; 
but we do not recognize in them a controlling influence in the 
party. And yet we believe that the Republicans have earned their 
impending defeat, and that, whatever else may be the result of this 
campaign, the party will long suffer from its disasters. 

The Republican party set out as “the party of moral, ideas,” 
and it had no doubt a good claim to that name. It was organized 
and won its first victories under such a stress of adverse opinion, 
that up to the close of the campaign of 1860, “ black republican” 
was still a name of reproach, even in this city. In the course of 
the war, it rallied to its support many more of the best minds 
and soundest hearts in the nation. But in the course of the last 
few years, it has been losing its hold upon the masses of its own 
constituencies, even while the leading and formative intellects 
have remained true to it. 

The reason has been that the Republican party has yielded to 
the weakness which besets every “ party of moral ideas,”—the ten- 
dency to Pharisaism, to narrow and harsh judgments of those who 
fail to see with its eyes, to exalting every point of intellectual dis- 
sent to the dignity of a moral offence, and to assuming that the 
sternest and most painful course is always the right one for your 
neighbor to take. The present debate with the Greenback men 
and other advocates of vague theories, has not been fought on the 
ground of candid and frank reasoning, but of denunciation and 
abuse. The classes of the community who have been crushed to 
earth by the forced appreciation of our currency, have been met 
simply by the statement that their outcry showed them to be 
thieves. On the strength of half a dozen questionable maxims of 


the economists, it has been assumed that there are no open questions 
in finance, that all who think there are are either fools or knaves, 
and more commonly both; and that the advocates of the single 
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standard, of national banks of issue, of redemption in gold and 
nothing else, and of a resumption enacted by law and effected by 
contraction of the currency, have a monopoly of the national 
honesty. This state of things is all the more unfortunate because 
of the sterling quality of the material of which the party is com- 
posed. It represents an unhappy and quite needless break between 
some of the best classes in society and the masses of the people,— 
a breach of sympathy which is already wide and is steadily grow- 
ing wider. We say it is altogether needless, for a fair expenditure 
of sympathy upon the suffering classes, and an earnest desire to 
see what could be done for them, and to find wherein our system 
of national finance presses upon them with needless severity, would 
have prevented this disastrous alienation. 


Tue Republican leaders seem to think there is no lesson to 
be learnt from their reverses. With hardly a dissenting voice, 
they call for the maintenance of “ the high ground ” already taken, 
and if any movemert is to be made, it is to.be to “still higher 
ground” on finance.. Is seems that they are to go on exalting the 
party until it shall attain such elevation that one umbrella will be 
enough to keep the sun off all who can get up so high. That no 
compromise is to be thought of; that even the proposals to substi- 
tute Treasury for bank-notes without increasing the volume iu cir- 
culation is to be newly stamped as a heresy ; and that whoever does 
not love the national banks and will not die in defence of their 
issues, is to be written down a thief. For they do not realize the 
extent of the impending disaster, and think, like Punch in the time 
of the Deluge, “It’s not going to be much of a shower after all.” 

Secretary Sherman is the only man of them who seems to have 
looked about him in a sensible way, and asked what can be done. 
His disclosures, as iscommon with men of his class, take the shape 
of sudden recollections. He would like to keep both classes of 
notes in circulation, but he always did prefer Treasury notes, if the 
choice must be made. He does not like the plan of interconvert- 
ible bonds, but he always thought it would be a good thing to 
make our notes convertible into some of our bonds at par. These 
rather unexpected reminiscences of what the Secretary always 
thought would be a good thing, are. the foreshadowing of a possible 
arrangement with the more moderate Nationals, who have as little 
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faith in “ fiat money” as himself, but who have been driven into 
the new party to get breath, and to find somebody who does not 
think them knaves. 

On the other hand, it must be said that the events of the past 
month do not inspire us with any confidence in the stability of 
these convictions. The Secretary has been held up to the admir- 
ing gaze of the American people, as the financier of more than 
human penetration, whose brain evolves deep and well devised 
“the salvation 
of the American good name,” and the like great ends. But he is 


” 


schemes for “ the redemption of the national credit, 


certainly the first Secretary ot the Treasury who has rushed upon 
the public with brilliant proposals which threw his admirers almost 
into spasms of admiration, without his having first asked the pro- 
per legal advisers whether what he proposed were lawful or the re- 
verse. The contradicting and inconsistent announcements in regard 
to the issue of silver, made during the month, have administered 
a blow to his prestige from which it is not likely to recover. He 
has helped even his own public to see how little of a statesman 
goes to the make-up of a fine politician. 


THE party which, in 1872, were ready to take up “ anybody to 
beat Grant,” seem to be again prepared to vote for “anybody to 
defeat the Republicans.” In more than one district of the country, 
they are coalescing with the Nationals, but in Massachusetts the 
fusion has been the most triumphant and the most disgraceful. 
Benjamin F. Butler, the Democratic renegade and apostate, the 
scorn and the butt of the Democratic party throughout the Union, 
the “ Beast Butler’’ of the Democratic South, the advocate of all 
the worst advised measures of the Republican party, is the Demo- 
cratic and National candidate for Governor of Massachusetts! 

It is true that the state committee protest against the regular- 
ity of the nomination, but the only ground for their action was a 
most unwarranted assumption of power to act as a committee on 
credentials and to exclude the duly elected delegates of the party. 
If ever an attempt was made to defeat the regularly expressed will 
of the people, it was by this state committee of Democratic res- 
pectables, and they would have acted far more uprightly and effec- 
tively if they had allowed the nomination to be made and had 
then withdrawn with their friends. As it is, they have saved nothing 
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from the wreck, neither their own good name nor that of their 
party. They have stooped to trickery as contemptible as that to 
which Benjamin F. Butler owes his national reputation, and they 
have not prevented his unanimous nomination bya convention which 
contained three-fifths of the regular delegates of the party. They 
carry neither moral nor numerical weight in their dissentient action. 

The Republicans of the state are to be congratulated in that 
they are finally rid of this political adventurer, who has been an 
incubus upon them ever since the war. They have nominated a 
most excellent man for Governor, in Mr. Thomas Talbot, and even 
should they fail to elect him, which we fear is possible, they may 
fairly count this year as one of political gain. Their worst enemy 
has gone to the pit from which he was digged, and the lofty res- 
‘pectable Democrats who have taunted the party with the posses- 
sion of such a representative man may now take thought as to the 
difference in the degree of his former and his present success. 
Butler fought as hard for a Republican nomination, but he was pre- 
vented without /ieir state committee’s stooping to sharp practices. 


Amonc the public men of Washington, who have been long and 
favorably known to this generation, scarcely one could be named, 
who for clear common sense, temperate strength of will and stead- 
fast adherence to principle, deserves to rank higher than the Hon. 
Justin S. Morrill, U. S. Senator from Vermont. Affecting none of 
the “grand, gloomy and peculiar” style which characterizes the 
charlatan rather than the genius, he thinks and acts in the clear 
light of day, and, while avoiding the dangerous pinnacles of elo- 
quence, he never fails to express his convictions, or to frame his 
argument, in terse, fitting and agreeable language. His long experi- 
ence in both houses of Congress, his wide acquaintance with men 
and knowledge of the machinery of the government, his diligent 
and unostentatious attention to business, all mark him as a model 
representative, while his unmistakable New England shrewdness, 
reticence, and “eye to the main chance,” would seem exactly calcu- 
lated to keep him in harmony with the people of his state, who, it 
might fairly be presumed, appreciated the solid merits of their 
senior Senator. 

This is, however, the man who, if current reports are to be re- 
lied upon, may be superseded by a new comer who finds favor in 
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the eyes of Vermont legislators. Of that gentleman’s qualifica- 
tions it is not our part to speak, but they must be remarkable, 
indeed, if they fit their possessor to serve his state and his nation in 
the Senate of the United States as efficiently as Mr. Morrill. 

Until we find careful and prudent fathers of families abandon- 
ing, for no cause, their old family physicians or lawyers, who 
know the constitutional dangers, or the business secrets and cares 
of the family, who have sympathised and aided in its prosperity, 
and who have carried it safely through its periods of distress, we 
shall not believe that the Hon. Justin S. Morrill will, in the fulness 
of his powers, be relegated to private life by the Legislature of 
Vermont. 


WE presume that there is hardly an intelligent Democrat in the 
country, who does not in his inmost heart regret the ,passage of the 
Potter Resolution by the House of Representatives, and the con- 
sequent appointment of a Committee of Investigation into the 
Presidential Election. The result of the investigation—which has 
thus far been entirely one-sided, no witnesses being called as yet 
on the Republican side—has been to strengthen the Republican 
leaders, and the President especially, in the popular confidence as 
honest men. Not a single wrong or questionable act has been 
brought home to anybody except Senator Stanley Matthews, and 
in his case it was merely an indiscretion, committed after the fight 
was over and when nothing could be gained by it. 

On the other hand, the investigation has led to the unearthing 
of a large number of despatches, chiefly in cipher, which passed 
between Governor Tilden’s confidential agents and the doubtful 
states, Florida and Oregon. Colonel Pelton, Mr. Tilden’s nephew 
and private secretary, cuts a very awkward figure in the light which 
these cast, since they show that he forwarded to Oregon money 
to be used for purposes of bribery and corruption. And no 
amount of direct appeal to the gentlemen concerned has thus far 


elicited any denial of the genuineness of these despatches, or any 


explanation of their damnatory purport. For our qwn part, we 
must say that the disclosures have not surprised us, either in their 
later and more complete shape, or in their earlier. The estimate 
we formed of Mr. Tilden, from a study of his political record in the 
Tweed era, is quite in keeping with the sending of such despatches, 
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and until he distinctly repudiates the acts of his relative and confi- 
dential agent, the public cannot but hold him responsible there- 
for. 


Our Northern cities begin to breathe more freely in the conviction 
that the pestilence which has so terribly devastated the Southwest 
is not on its way to our homes. Still, there is a just limit to confi- 
dence of this sort. It was in the months of October and Novem- 
ber, 1793 that our own city suffered so terribly from this disease, 
brought hither by French fugitives from the political chaos in San 
Domingo. 

The brighter side of the terrible picture of suffering and death 
in the Mississippi valley, is found chiefly in the grand displays of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to duty which it has called forth. Per- 
sons of all creeds and conditions and from all localities, have toiled 
together in the fearful struggle, most of them to earn little more 
than an obscure and painful death. It is only now and then that 
a name emerges from the mass, as having earned a place in the roll 
of honor,—some faithful priest or pastor, or some fair daughter of 
a wealthy northern family, who had gone down, life in hand, to 
stand between the dying and the dead. There is a pith of right 
in the tree which can still thrust forth such shoots. We need 
never despair, so long as we have among us, in such numbers, those 
who are capable of such self-sacrifice. 


TILES AND TILING. 


TT\HE early history of tiles is enshrouded in as much obscurity 

as is the early history of pottery and porcelain. Certain it 
is that they have been manufactured in all ages, and in many 
countries, from the most remote periods of antiquity, but little can 
be said with certainty concerning them up to the beginning of the 
Christian era. The earliest notice of tiles in the Scriptures occurs 
in the Book of Kings, in the description of Solomon’s Temple. 
They have been made and used in China for both interior and ex- 
terior decoration from a date which staggers the mind to dwell 
upon it—something like 2000 years B. C. the Chinese claim. 
Whether the manufacture was carried from China into India and 
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Persia and thence into Egypt, Phoenicia and Assyria, or whether 
it was a native and spontaneous product of the countries named, 
is still a disputed question among authorities upon the subject; 
indeed, it is uncertain whether India and Persia or Egypt, Phoe- 
nicia and Assyria can justly claim the greater antiquity for their 
tiles. It was undoubtedly from the latter countries that the art 
found its way into Europe through Greece, where it was soon car- 
ried to great perfection, as described by the early writers and as 
seen in the ruins of the temples and princely houses erected even 
some centuries B. C. Pliny* speaks of a pavement composed of 
tesser@, or lithostrata, called the Asaroton Ccon, or the “ Unswept 
Hall,” which wasa perfect representation of a floor after a banquet, 
showing the crumbs and fragments scattered about. From Greece 
the art naturally found its way into Rome, where the small pieces 


semblance to gamblers’ dice. Hence the origin of our English 
word “tesselated.” The legions of Rome carrying civilization 
with them wherever they went, carried, of course, the art of pot- 
tery and tile making, so that examples or copies of Roman pottery 
and tiles are to be found scattered over Europe from ancient Gaul 
to Asia Minor. Then followed a period of darkness and decay. 
«“ Art was not quite dead, but it scarcely breathed.” It was to be 
revived again, and from a somewhat unexpected quarter. Europe, 
which owes the preservation of its literature, science and art to the 
monastic system which reigned supreme during the Middle Ages, 
owes the revival of them to the Mussulmen Saracens and Moors, 
the former over-running Southern Europe until totally defeated and 
hurled back by Charles Martel of France, in 732, and the latter hold- 
ing possession, more or less complete, of Spain until 1492. Granada, 
Cordova, Valencia, Seville and several other places were famous 
for their tiles and other ceramic productions, specimens of which 
can still be seen in the fortress-palace of the A/hamdéra at Granada, 
in the Alcazar at Seville, and scattered throughout Spain gener- 
ally. Nor was it only in Spain that the manufacture of tiles 
was engaged in during the Middle Ages. Throughout India and 
other Mohammedan countries the art was extensively carried 
on in the decoration of buildings, mosques and the like, and very 
largely in the dwellings of the higher classes. The tomb of Soly- 
* Historia Naturalis, Book XXXVI, 60, 
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man the Magnificent, at Constantinople, is lined with tiles of unsur- 
passed beauty of design; the pre-eminently grand mosques of 
Samarcand, the glittering capital of Tamerlane, are renowned for 
the splendor of their tile walls and floors; and so the list of con- 
spicuous examples might include tombs, palaces, mosques, etc., 
not only in the principal, but also in many of the smaller, cities of 
India, Asia Minor and wherever the cry of « Allah and his Prophet ” 
is heard. 

In Europe, there was but little done in this art until our own 
day. Germany made large quantities of common tiles during the 
sixteenth century, followed by Holland with her famous “ Dutch 
tiles.’ During the last century, England and France, which had 
been making common tiles for several hundred years, manufac- 
tured considerable quantities of them, principally imitations of the 
Dutch, Roman and Moorish. It was not until 1840 that Mr. 
Prosser of England took out his patent for making tiles from dry, 
instead of plastic, clay in moulds, which is the method now em- 
ployed in making all the plain tiles, so called. About the same 
date, after many years of experimenting, several other patents 
were taken out by different parties for various improvements in 
the manufacture, adding greatly to their quality, finish and capa- 
bilities, so that the modern manufacture of tiles dates back no 
further than forty years. 

With this brief historical retrospect, the past must give place 
to the present. Before entering upon a general treatment of the 
subject of tiles, it would be well to describe their kinds and pro- 
cesses of manufacture. 

Tiles are divided into four classes, as follows: 

1. Plain or geometric, glazed or unglazed. 

2. Encaustic or inlaid, glazed or unglazed. 

3. Majolica, glazed or enamelled. 

4. Art painted, glazed or enamelled. 

Plain tiles are made of ordinary pottery clays, and are of uni- 
form color throughout, like bricks. There are at present more 
than a dozen different colors made, either in natural clays or by 
the addition of mineral oxides, so that almost any desired combin- 
ation or effect can be produced with them. The process of pre- 
paring the clays and flints for tiles is the same as for ordinary 
pottery, described in the April number of this magazine. We 
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may therefore avoid the repetition of details here. The clays 
having been washed, mixed with the ground flints and converted 
into “slip,” the “slip” is run into a press which forces all the 
water out of it. The old method of making tiles was to form 
them by hand out of the plastic clay as it came from the press, but 
in 1840, as before noted, Mr. Richard Prosser took out an English 
patent for making tiles and “essere from clay ina dry or powder 
state. By this process, the clay, after coming from the press, is 
dried and ground to an impalpable powder. It is then very 
slightly dampened and compressed in steel moulds of the shape of 
the tiles by powerful screws worked by hand, the powder being 
reduced to one-third or one-fourth its previous bulk, and coming 
out of the moulds solid bodies that safely bear handling. These 
tiles are carried to the kiln-room, where they are placed in “ sag- 
gers,” which are then piled up in the kiln, like pottery “ saggers,” 
where they are burned in a most intense heat for three or four 
days, the tiles coming out of the kiln homogeneous and almost 
indestructible bodies. If they are to be glazed, they are next car- 
ried to the “ dipping room,” where they are dipped in the glazing 
solution and then returned to the kiln for a second burning. It is 
found that tiles made by Prosser’s process are denser in body, more 
perfect in shape, and more uniform and lasting in wear than those 
made by hand from clay in the plastic state. Maw’s patent steam 
press for plain tiles can make 12,000 tiles a week, and requires the 
attendance of only: one person to remove the tiles as they come 
out of the mould. Plain tiles are made half inch and one inch 


thick, and from one inch to eight inches square. These squares 


are subdivided into diagonal halves and quarters, and are made 
into octagons, hexagons, pentagons, rhomboids and other geomet- 
rical shapes. The small ¢essere for mosaic work are made in the 
same manner as the tiles, and are from one inch down to one-six- 
teenth inch square. 

Encaustic tiles are composed of three layers of clay, with the 
pattern of colored clays inlaid and burned in the face layer, hence 
their name, encaustic, signifying “burning in.” The process of 
their manufacture, which differs somewhat from that of plain tiles, 
may be best described in the following excellent account from the 
American Encyclopedia. 

“Encaustic tiles consist of a body of red clay faced with a finer 
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clay which bears the ornamental pattern and strengthened at the 
base with a thin layer of a clay different from the body, which pre- 
vents warping. The clay of the body is exposed to the weather 
for six months or more, and is afterwards thoroughly worked over 
and tempered and mixed with other substances and at last evapo- 
rated at the slip kiln. From a cubical block of this, formed in the 
usual method by ‘slapping,’ a square slab is cut off with a wire, 
upon which slab the facing of finer clay, colored to the desired tint, 
is batted out and slapped down. The backing is then applied in 
the same way to the other side of the tile. It is then covered with 
a piece of felt and put under a box press; the plaster-of-paris slab 
containing the pattern in relief, is then brought down upon the face 
of the tile and the design is impressed into the soft, tinted clay. 
The hollows thus formed are filled with a semi-fluid clay of a rich 
or deep color poured into them and over the whole surface of the 
tile. In twenty-four hours this has become hard enough to admit 
of the surplus clay being removed, which is done by placing the 
tile, still in the box, upon a horizontal wheel, and as it revolves ap- 
plying a knife or scraper entirely across, so as to rest upon the 
edges of the box. The surface is thus cut down so as to expose 
the pattern and the ground. The defects are removed with a knife, 
and the edges after being squared are rounded off with sand paper. 
The tiles are kept for a week in a warm room called the ‘ green- 
house,’ and the drying is completed in another called the ‘hot- 
house.’ They are then baked like other articles of pottery, except 
that double the ordinary time is given to the process, and the oven 
is left six days to cool before the tiles are taken out. They con- 
tract in baking from one-eighth to one-sixteenth of their dimen- 
sions.” 

These tiles are made one inch thick and of the various shapes 
of the plain tiles. As much care is exercised in the selection and 
preparation of the materials for them as is expended upon the finest 
pottery. This is necessary to ensure that perfection of quality 
and finish which is a characteristic point of superiority of the en- 
caustic tiles of the present over those of the past. 

Majolica, or embossed, tiles, are made in the same manner as 
plain tiles, the embossed designs being impressed into the moulds, 
which thus leave the face of the tiles in relief. They are then de- 
corated, glazed or enamelled and burned like ordinary majolica 
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ware, of which they are simply flat examples. Besides the copies 
of old styles which they present, the process is also applied to the 
production of many new and beautiful designs suitable to the 
variety of purposes for which they are now used. 

Painted tiles are simply plain tiles painted in single colors and 
glazed for mural or other purposes, or are “art painted” and 
enamelled, the subjects being as various and as finely executed as 
accomplished artists can make them. They are of all sizes, from 
an inch square, for furniture and other ornaments, up to eight by 
thirty-two inches, these tablets being for panels, framing fire- 
places, etc. Much of the cheaper decoration is done by a litho- 
graphic process, somewhat similar to the printing on pottery, 
described in a previous article, the flat surface of the tile making 
this very simple work. For some of the finest art painted pieces, 
white porcelain tiles are made by hand from plastic clay, the hard, 
vitreous body of porcelain being superior to pottery for receiving 
delicate coloring. 

Having thus briefly described the process of manufacture and 
decoration of the various kinds of tiles, we may now consider their 
general qualities, manifold uses, economic advantages and zxsthetic 
attractions. 

The widespread interest now manifested by Americans in the 
subject, in common with all other branches of ceramic art, is very 
largely a result of the Centennial Exhibition, which was produc- 
tive of so many other gratifying influences upon our people. They 
there beheld for the first time, a magnificently complete exhibition 
of tiles by the principal European manufacturers, and in the con- 
templation of that superb display, which excited general interest 
and admiration, they awoke to a realization of the vast capabilities 


of tiles for household use and decoration. Since that time they 


have rapidly grown in popular favor, especially among the more 
cultured classes, as a knowledge of their beauties and advantages 
has extended. So varied in character are they now made, that to 
enumerate all the purposes for which they are to-day employed 
would be to give a list startling in its variety but wearisome in its 
length. To mention some of their more important applications 
must suffice. 

As tiles in remote antiquity, as well as in mediaeval times, were 
made chiefly for flooring purposes, such is their chief purpose in 
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the present also. For the flooring of churches, public buildings, 
stores, vestibules, halls, conservatories, lavatories, kitchens—in 
short, for almost all floors except those of living rooms, their ad- 
vantages can scarcely be exaggerated. Capable of forming the 
simplest or the grandest designs, almost imperishable in their na- 
ture, softer and more pleasing than marble under the feet, retaining 
perfect evenness of surface an indefinite number of years when once 
properly laid, impervious to moisture, grease and most of the acids, 
and retaining their colors and the brilliancy of their design un- 
changed to the last, they possess a combination of good qualities 
it would be difficult to surpass. The unglazed plain and encaustic 
tiles are the only ones used for floors, the glazed ones being too 
slippery to walk over. As previously stated, the plain tiles are 
each of a uniform color throughout, the colors now made being 
red, white, blue, black, green, yellow, buff, brown, drab, sage, sal- 
mon, purple and chocolate, and some of these in several shades. 
With these colors, and with the tiles and ¢essere in all forms and 
sizes, the kaleidoscopic beauty and variety of designs that may be 
produced with them is limited only by the power of the imagina- 
tion to conceive new ones. The encaustic tiles of two or more 
colors in pattern are, of course, capable of producing still more 
striking and brilliant effects by the splendor and endless variety of 
their designs. To save the expense of laying a whole floor in en- 
caustic tiles, or to produce certain effects, plain tiles may be used 
in combination with them, forming Roman, Venetian, Persian, Mo- 
resque, Egyptian, or the simplest “American ’’ patterns at pleasure. 
The highest effect to be produced by them is where the floor is 
laid in one grand design, having a superb centre-piece with or with- 
out emblematic devices around it, according to its adaptation to 
the place or the taste and means of the purchaser. The finest ex- 
ample of such work in this country, is in the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol at Washington, which presents emblematic devices of the various 
departments of the government—army, navy, commerce, agricul- 
ture, etc.—laid in Minton’s tiles. «Such, indeed, are the exactness 
and facility of the workmanship in these pavements, that the 
oblique and intricate intersections of the Moresque design are as 
readily executed as the simplest rectangular patterns of the Pom- 
peian style. Even the scrolls and twisted guilloches, the quaint 
emblematical devices, and grotesque representations of horses, 
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warriors, etc., found in the most elaborate of the Roman pave- 
ments, may be accurately imitated with the new stamped tesserz.”’ 

For lining or wainscoting the walls of rooms, halls, etc., either 
glazed or unglazed plain and encaustic tiles may be used. Majo- 
lica or printed tiles may also be thus employed in combination 
with the others where a particularly handsome effect is desired. 
Or, if the purchaser so desire, he can have his walls lined in one 
continuous pattern, from the simplest scroll or flower work up to 
the grandest series of historical or allegorical designs. Such con- 
tinuous patterns are especially suitable for public halls, private 
dining rooms, libraries and the like. The tiles may be either en- 
amelled or, better still, left plain, in which latter case they can be 
given a finish so soft and natural that the surface of the whole will 
look like a fresco, an appearance that is heightened by the fact 
that the tiles are so even and fit so accurately that the divisions 
are scarcely perceptible at a short distance. For churches and 
chapels, tiles are peculiarly suitable for both flooring and walling. 
Besides the infinite variety of geometrical designs and mosaic de- 
vices that can be produced appropriate to an ecclesiastical structure, 
religious mottoes and scriptural quotations can be rendered with 
the aid of ¢essere and of lettered tiles which are produced in great 
variety for this purpose. Glazed plain tiles are now largely used 
for sanitary reasons in lining the walls of kitchens, pantries, bath 
and retiring rooms, dairies, stables and other places where it is 
desirable to prevent the absorption into the walls of the gases arising 
therein, and where it is essential to preserve the greatest cleanli- 
ness with the least amount of care. Another,and most important, 
use of glazed tiles is in lining the walls of hospital wards, to pre- 
vent the absorption of the germs of fever and disease, which plaster 
walls readily absorb, thus rendering certain wards and even whole 
hospitals unfit for occupation after some years. For these sanitary 
reasons they should also be used in tenement houses, in all places 
where large numbers of persons sleep or-are closely confined to- 
gether, and in all poorly ventilated places. White glazed tiles are 
of the greatest value in lining dark passages, underground rooms, 
and the like, and all places subject to dampness or to a smoky or 
dirty atmosphere. 

In the present revival of interest in the subject, the most popu- 
lar, as it certainly is the most delightful use of glazed encaustic, 
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majolica and art painted tiles is for decorating hearths and fire- 
places—a resurrection of the fashion of the seventeenth and eigh- 
teenth centuries, when the Dutch tiles were in general use. These 
were of white porcelain body, decorated generally in a single color, 
either blue or black, and glazed. The designs were largely Scrip- 
ture subjects, but other subjects of all kinds were common. Some 
of them were of the highest artistic excellence, but most of them 
were decidedly “ Dutchy”’ in their conception and indifferent in 
their execution. After the invention of printing on pottery in the 
middle of the last century, these tiles were copied and extensively 
made in England, most of the “ Dutch tiles” found in this country 
being really of English manufacture. 

Within a few years the old style of open fire-place with grate 
has come into favor again with house builders—for which fact the 
public generally cannot be too deeply grateful to these soulless auto- 
crats of society, not less for hygienic than for social reasons. If there 
be one thing more dismal than another in this life it is to be se- 
cluded ina fireless room on a cold or dreary winter night. Even 
the caloric influence radiated by that enemy of health and of do- 
mestic comfort—the register—cannot dispel the thought that there 
is something wanting to complete the picture of brightness and 
contentment within. Oh, but ’tis a luxury for which: the Gods 
might sigh! to sit back, slippered and robed, in one’s great arm- 
chair, before the genial coal or blazing wood fire, listening, in 
thankfulness of comfort, to the howling, pitiless winds without, or 
lost in revery watching the ever-changing shadows within, which 
are dancing upon the walls or in the corners of the dimly fire- 
lighted room, conjuring up a fanciful imagery of goblins, fairies and 
all things weird and fantastic. There is an indescribable charm— 
a peculiarly mild, not to say holy, influence—about the fireside, 
that those who have never enjoyed it cannot appreciate. One can- 
not over-estimate the far-reaching effects of this influence upon 
family life, as it brings parents and children into close companion- 
ship and mutual sympathy, instead of scattering them over the 
house or outside of it. It is no flight of fancy to say that if there 
were more open fire-places, with family groups gathered before 
them, there would be fewer wanderers and fewer unhappy homes 
in the world. 

Let the reader, therefore, insist upon having an open fire-place 
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in his home; in every living room, if possible—in the general sit- 
ting room, at least. And when he gets it, let the mantel not be a 
great cut glaring white or frowning black marble quarry, as pon- 
derous and inartistic in its design as it is vulgar and ridiculous in 
its pretensions. Rather have it of a soft, creamy white or of a 
delicately tinted marble—or, if he prefer it, of hard, carved woods 
—of chaste design and rich effect, making it a superb setting for 
the tiles which are to enrich it by their presence. For fire-place 
facings, majolica and art painted tiles are almost exclusively used, 
the former having the great preference. These can be used as 
single tiles, each having its own distinct subject, or with a design 
extending over several of them, or one large slab, 6 by 30 or 8 by 
32 inches, can be used for the top and each of the sides. Every 
room can have its own appropriate subjects: the parlor, fine art; 
the library, historical and literary; the dining room, fruit and ani- 
mal; the chamber, flower and scriptural; and the nursery, fable 
and fairy subjects. Over the mantel there may be a grand design, 
filling the entire space up to the ceiling and in keeping with the 
general surroundings. A very fine example of this kind is now to 
be seen in Minton, Hollins and Co.’s display at the Permanent Ex- 
hibition. It represents a domestic scene of a mother feeding her 
infant, another child standing near and all the characteristics of an 
humble home being introduced. It is most effectively treated, and 
would be particularly suitable for a sitting room. For hearthsand 
the insides of fire-places, glazed plain and encaustic tiles are used. 
Their great advantages for this are that they are not affected by 
the fire, are easily kept clean and bright, and reflect the light and 
heat very strongly into the room, thus keeping it much brighter 
and warmer than could the old style fire-bricks, which were always 
dull and begrimed, and let most of the heat go up the chimney. 
A fire-place as here described is a double source of pleasure and 
profit in a household ;—first, in the benefit and enjoyment of a 
grate fire, and second, in the additional benefit and enjoyment 
to be derived from the study of the tiles around it. Being things 
of beauty, they will indeed be “a joy forever,” not only in them- 
selves, but in the effect they will have upon their surroundings, 
their brilliant, never-fading colors and lovely designs casting a 
bright, cheerful influence over the whole room—an influence which 
insensibly affects all who come within reach of it. 
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For the decoration of walls, dados, cabinets and furniture gener- 
ally, embossed majolica and gilt or art painted tiles are chiefly 
used. The majolica tiles are a modern production, giving both 
old and new designs in relief, almost exclusively of studies from 
nature, including figure subjects. They are painted in enamel 
colors, are extremely rich in appearance, and in places where they 
are appropriate, they cannot be excelled in effect. The art painted 
tiles embrace every subject within the wide realm of art, original 
and copied from the bestexamples. The finer ones are painted by 
artists of the highest reputation, and are artistically equal to similar 
paintings on canvas, many of them, indeed, being valued much 
more highly than the latter. While canvas paintings must fade 
and are easily injured, tile paintings are unchanged by time and 
are practically indestructible, except by serious causes, besides 
which the enamel gives the latter a soft, liquid appearance, pecu- 
liarly pleasing and obtainable by no other means. Nothing could 
be lovelier than the conception and execution of many of these 
artistic gems. In one group are the presentments of “all rare 
flowers of every clime,’’—bright daisies, fair pansies, tender butter- 
cups, blushing tulips, regal lilies, superb magnolias, and the loveli- 
est ferns and grasses and ivies and autumn leaves, in the most at- 
tractive combinations and most exquisite finish ; in another group 
are the prettiest birds of the most brilliant plumage, and aiimals 
of every species, from the trembling spaniel to the imperial lion; 
next to these are figure subjects—pensive Mauds, charming Romeos 
and Juliets, gallant knights and lovely children; near them are a 
number of the most delightful morsels of art in the shape of land- 
scape and marine views; and beyond these is a final group of 
fable, fairy and mythological subjects, some very quaint, some 
very original and some very beautiful. These art tiles, in the usual 
squares and large slabs, are now becoming quite popular for fram- 
ing and hanging on walls like ordinary pictures. They, as well as 
the majolica, are also largely used for panels in walls and cabinets, 
where they are exceedingly effective. For decorating furniture, 
as well as for borders of all kinds, for which latter purpose plain 
and encaustic tiles are also largely used, they are made from one 
inch to several inches square, the squares being also sub-divided 
into the usual variety of geometrical shapes. ; 

A tasteful and most attractive application of tiles is for flower- 
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boxes for windows, to replace the unsightly flower-pots of the past. 
The tiles used are either six, seven or eight inches square, three 
four or five ona side, according to the width of the window, ina 
walnut or other fancy wood frame, lined with zinc to hold the earth ; 
or single boxes of one tile square may be used. Such boxes, faced 
with enamelled majolica or painted tiles of rich design, and filled 
with choice flowers, are the brightest and most ornamental utilities 
that can adorn either the sitting room of the humble cottage or 
the parlor of the princely mansion. Placed in the sunlight of the 
window, they cast a radiant influence upon everything within, and 
as seen from the outside, appear like so many beautiful vases in the 
desert of brick-and-mortar house fronts. Their attractions and 
advantages are so readily recognized that they are coming into 
general use. 

Still another important use of tiles, scarcely known yet in this 
country, is for facing stoves made especially for them. These tile 
stoves are very common throughout Europe, particularly in Sweden, 
Germany, Austria and Hungary. They are of two kinds: some 
being faced with the ordinary tiles, and others with coarser tiles 
several inches thick, the side exposed to the fire being ridged and 
perforated with holes, in order to present a large surface and absorb 
as much heat as possible. These latter tiles are largely moulded 
in recessed and bas-relief designs, forming panels, arches and other 
architectural patterns as well as figure and other work. The Euro- 
pean tile-stove is usually five to eight feet high, two to four feet 
wide, and two feet deep from front to back. Within these general 
dimensions, various modifications of shape are made to suit varying 
tastes. Most of them have close fronts, but many of them are 
open. In Great Britain and France,a new and improved style has 
recently come into use. This consists of a low, broad frame, faced 
with the finer class of tiles and with a front like an ordinary open 
fire-place, so that rooms that have not open fire-places in already, 
can be supplied with these substitutes, which are almost as good 
and can be made quite as attractive. The advantages claimed for 
tile stoves are: (1.) Not being good conductors of heat, they ra- 
diate it slowly and without sudden changes; and being bulky, they 
retain heat fora long time, and maintain an equable, moderate 
temperature in the apartment, even long after the fire has burned 
out; (2) they do not scorch and burn the air, or the floating par- 
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ticles of dust init, as is the case with highly heated metallic stoves; 
(3) they combine to a great degree the advantages of an open fire- 
place and of a stove, giving ventilation and permitting the fire to be 
seen, while most of the heat is utilized, being stored up in the 
mass of the tiles and slowly radiated. These are practical advan- 
tages which deserve serious consideration from a hygienic point of 
view, and when to these are added the conceded brightness and 
beauty of the tile stoves, as compared with the unlovely and funereal 
structures of metal so common among us, it is a source of much 
surprise that they have not come into more general use in this 
country. It can be explained only by the supposition of general 
ignorance of their existence and advantages. 

Besides the many important applications of tiles which have 
thus far been described, they may also be used for a variety of 
minor purposes, useful and ornamental, which it is unnecessary to 
detail here. Enough has been said to show their great practical 
advantages, their varied artistic qualities and their immense capa- 
bilities. That they have been so little used in the past, and are so 
little appreciated in the present, in this country, may be ascribed 
to the fact that our people have seen so few of the finer examples 
of tiles in their various applications, that they are really ignorant 
of their beauties, qualities and capabilities, and therefore cannot 
be expected to take a very great interest in things of which they 
have seen, and know, so little. As a knowledge of the subject 
becomes more general, however, it is reasonable to expect a largely 
increased interest manifested in it, and such is its fascination, that 
when that interest is once fully aroused, it can only be satisfied by 
direct enjoyment. There is every reason to believe that, before 
many years, tiles will be in as general demand in this country for 
use and decoration as they are at present in Europe, so that those 
who are now taking the lead here are not setting a fashion—they 
are merely anticipating it. 

It would be difficult to give a very definite idea of the cost of 
the various kinds of tiles, the prices varying with their quality and 
the character and finish of the designs. From the plain tiles, 
costing ten to fifteen cents, up to the art painted slabs, costing each 
fifty to a hundred dollars, every taste and every purse can be 
suited. It may be said that plain tiles for flooring cost about three 
times as much as oil cloth, but after the first purchase, there is no 
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further expense with them as with oil cloth or carpet, which must 
be renewed every few years. 

The objection raised by many against tile floors—that they soon 
become uneven, and perhaps dangerous, through the tiles becom- 
ing loose—is unwarranted in fact, in so far as it would imply that 
tile floors in general are liable to this objection. Whenever tiles 
become loose and the floors uneven, it may be ascribed to de- 
fective workmanship or other cause in laying them down, or possi- 
bly to the poor quality of the tiles used. When a proper founda- 
tion has been prepared and experienced workmen employed, there 
need be no apprehensions entertained as to the result. There are 
examples of tile floors in existence that have been laid for centur- 
ies, and although subject to constant wear and attrition, are as even 
to-day as when first laid down. The best plan to avoid disagree- 
able consequences is to buy only from a reliable house and employ 
only experienced workmen. 

The manufacture of tiles, as shown in the variety of their ap- 
plications, has now grown to be a most important industry, par- 
ticularly in England, which leads the world in this department. 
It may not be amiss, therefore, in connection with the subject, to 
notice in detail the principal houses engaged in the manufacture 
at the present time. 

First of the number is the house of Messrs. Minton, Hollins and 
Co., of Stoke-upon-Trent, Staffordshire, England, which is the lead- 
ing pottery in the world in the quantity and quality of the tiles 
manufactured by it. It would be impossible to do justice in a 
single paragraph to the vast establishment riained. It is devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of tiles, which it produces for all 
purposes, of the finest quality, the greatest variety and the highest 
finish. Their plain tiles and ¢essere are now produced in such a 
variety of colors, shapes and sizes, that any conceivable design in 
centres, borders or the most artistic mosaic work can be readily 
executed with them. Besides the ordinary mosaic work which the 
firm are regularly making upon order, they have made a number 


of special pieces—scriptural devices, busts and full length mosaics 


of celebrated men, etc.,—of the very highest artistic excellence. 
One of the best of these mosaics is a head of Washington, in 
eighth-inch ‘essere, which cannot be distinguished from an oil 
painting at a short distance, and is as faithful a likeness as Gilbert 
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Stuart’s original. It is now in possession of the firm’s agents in 
this city. Encaustic tiles, glazed and unglazed, are a speciality of 
this firm, their finish and variety of patterns being unequalled by 
any other house. Their majolica tiles are unsurpassed in the beauty 
of their designs and the brilliancy of their colors, this firm being 
the first to introduce these tiles into use. But it may be said 
that it is in the branch of art-painted tiles that Minton, Hol- 
lins and Co. stand pre€minent. For this branch, the best artists ob- 
tainable are engaged, the subjects being both original and copies 
of the highest examples of European art, either on a single tile or 
slab, or including a number of tiles to form a complete design. 
The finest of these are intended chiefly for framing, as their cost 
makes them too valuable for ordinary purposes. Of special interest, 
may be mentioned the emblematic designs of Morning, Noon, 
Evening and Night, of the Monthsand of the Seasons. Next to these 
and the other finer examples, come the intermediate subjects, such 
as single birds, animals, flowers and the like, and after these the 
simple studies, consisting of Scripture events, fable devices and 
quaint illustrations in a single color, usually black ona buff ground. 
The latter are generally printed. Messrs. Sharpless and Watts 
are Minton, Hollins and Co.’s agents in this city, and their store on 
Market Street contains examples of all the newest and best de- 
signs. 

Messrs. Maw and Co., of the Benthall Works, Brosely, are the 
principal rivals of Minton, Hollins and Co. in the quantity, quality 
and variety of the tilesthey manufacture. This firm began the manu- 
facture in 1851, spending many years after that in experimenting 
with various materials and processes before attaining the perfection 
they now display in all their productions. Among the special 
features of their work may be noticed their encaustic pavements, 
presenting one complete‘design over the whole surface, instead of 
the design being confined to a limited number of tiles and being 
indefinitely repeated over the floor. Such a pavement is, indeed, 
a superb mosaic ona grand scale, and when to beauty of design 
is added the highest excellence in make and decoration, it may 
readily be conceived that the effect of the whole must be equally 
striking and magnificent. They also manufacture large quantities 
of ¢essere for mosaic work, many of their mosaic pieces being of 
the most elaborate description. Their plain, majolica and art- 
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painted tiles, are as fine in quality and as artistic in finish as their 
encaustic tiles, as the firm make every effort, by the use of the 
best materials and most improved processes, and by the employ- 


ment of the most accomplished designers and artists, to keep their 
productions up to the highest standard of excellence, in every re- 
spect. They make something of a specialty of sgvaffito and pate-sur- 
pate tiles, not before noticed, the former having the design incised, 
or cut, into the clay, and the latter having the design in relief, of 
a clay differing in color from the ground on which it is laid. They 
are suitable only for ornamental purposes, for which the fate-sur- 
pate are particularly effective, looking like large cameos. 

The Campbell Bick and Tile Company, of Stoke-upon-Trent, 
are the successors of the business of Mr. Robert Minton Taylor, 
who began the manufacture of tiles at Fenton in 1868, upon the 
dissolution of the old firm of Minton and Co., of which he was a 
member. The company are now manufacturing all kinds of tiles 
of the finest quality and in great variety of designs. Their ma- 
jolica tiles may be specified as of particular excellence, the repre- 
sentation of all kinds of flowers being exceptionally faithful and 
beautiful. A speciality of this company are their tesselated pave- 
ments, reproducing patterns of the Romano-British period, many 
of the designs being of the richest and most striking character. 

Messrs. Craven, Dunnill and Co., of the Jackfield Works, Salop, 
have an extensive establishment devoted wholly to the manufacture 
of tiles, especially of plain tiles, which they manufacture of a su- 
perior quality in color and hardness. Their encaustic, majolica 
and art tiles are also excellent. 

“Minton’s” is the present trading name of the old house of 
Minton and Co., originally established in 1796, at Stoke-upon-Trent. 
It is to Mr. Herbert Minton, the late head of this house, that the 
world is chiefly indebted for the quality and extent of the tile 
manufacture of the present day. It was he who first, about 1840, 
engaged in experiments of his own and in carrying out the patents 
of others for the improvement of the tile manufacture, and it is 
due to his heroic determination to succeed, in the face of discour- 
agements and losses which would have been fatal to the energy of 
most men, that he finally brought the manufacture to its present 
perfection. The tile manufacture was made a separate branch of 
the business under the name of Minton, Hollins and Co. Mr. Her- 
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bert Minton died in 1858. In 1868 the firm of Minton and Co. was 
dissolved. Of the members of the firm, who were all related, Mr. 
Michael Daintry Hollins continued the tile manufacture, under the 
name of Minton, Hollins and Co.; Mr. Robert Minton Taylor started 
the tile manufacture for himself; and Mr. Colin Minton Campbell 
continued the general pottery and porcelain business of the old firm 
under the trading name of “ Minton’s.” Mr. Campbell afterwards 
took an interest in Mr. Taylor’s business and formed the Campbell 
Brick and Tile Company, already noticed. This “ divided unity” 
of business relationship is a little perplexing to outsiders, so that 
it is well for the public to understand the facts of the case in order 
to be able to discriminate between the several houses. ‘ Minton’s”’ 
make all kinds of tiles except encaustic tiles for flooring purposes, 
which, by the terms of dissolution with Minton, Hollins and Co., 
they are restrained from making. They make a very fine display 
of enamelled decorated tiles for mural purposes, dados, fire-places, 
flower stands, etc., and their art tiles are not surpassed by those of 
any other house in the attractiveness of the subjects chosen, or in 
their style of execution. 

Messrs. W. T. Copeland and Son of Stoke-upon-Trent, like “ Min- 
ton’s,’’ make tiles an important branch of their general pottery and 
porcelain manufacture. They are particularly successful in the pro- 
duction of tiles in continuous designs for the walls of rooms, the 
edges of the tiles fitting so perfectly that the seams are almost 
indistinguishable, and the surface being finished in such a way 
that the whole-looks like a fine fresco. They also make the 
various other kinds of tiles, of the same general excellence and 
artistic finish. 

Leaving England and crossing over to the continent, the first 
tile house to claim attention is that of E. Collinot of Paris. He 
makes a specialty of the finest quality of work, sending out some 
of the loveliest and most elaborate designs conceivable. Much of 
his work consists of panels for walls of apartments, decorated in 
enamel colors after European and Oriental designs. The colors, 
which are as pure as they are brilliant, are laid on very thick, 
making the figures, flowers or other decorations stand out in slight 
relief, so that the effect of the whole, executed in the highest style 
of art, is simply magnificent. He also devotes himself largely to 
the reproduction of Arabian, Persian and Eastern designs generally. 
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Deck, the celebrated ceramic artist, is engaged almost exclusively 


in the decoration of Collinot’s pottery and tiles. 

A house at Mentereau, near Paris, manufactures vast quantities 
of tiles of all kinds, making a specialty of art tiles decorated after 
original designs. It is the principal French competitor of the 
English houses, there being a strong rivalry between them. 

Bernhard Erndt of Vienna, Imperial Court potter, manufactures 
a great variety of tiles, making a specialty of stove tiles, which are 
used extensively throughout Germany, Austria, Hungary and Bo- 
hemia. Most of them are about eight inches square and three to 
six inches thick. The designs are generally in high relief, deco- 
rated in warm and pleasing enamel colors. 

Gebriider Ravesteijn of Westraven, near Utrecht, is the princi- 
pal potter now engaged in the manufacture of the old style “ dutch 
tiles.’ They are chiefly of the cheaper kinds, with very indiffer- 
ent decoration, and it is needless to say that in consequence of the 
creat advance made in the manufacture elsewhere, these tiles are 
now scarcely seen outside of Holland. 

Pickman and Co., Seville, Spain, manufacture the old style of 
Spanish tiles, with their soft body and warm, delicate colors, which 
are so peculiarly attractive. They also make the lovely azulejos, 
which have been the delight of the world for centuries. Besides 
the various kinds they manufacture for floor and wall purposes, 
they are now producing a class with Alhambraic designs and 
metallic lustre, making a very effective decoration. 

A. Y. Soleria, Tarragona, makes plain and encaustic tiles on a 
basis of brick clay. A peculiarity of his tiles is that besides the 
ordinary geometrical shapes, he produces stars, curved triangles, 
etc., so that the effect of a floor or wall showing these irregular 
and curved lines with tiles of different colors is novel and, at 
first, somewhat bewildering. 

There are, of course, many other houses throughout Europe 
devoted wholly or largely to the manufacture of tiles, but they 
present no points of exceptional interest worthy of special distinc- 
tion here. Nearly all the larger and more prominent potteries 

manufacture majolica and art tiles for ornamental purposes, the 
style of decoration generally partaking of the distinctive character 
of the pottery and porcelain decoration of the various houses. 
The only plain and encaustic tiles imported into this country come 
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from the leading English houses before named. Indeed, it may be 
said that so great have been the advances made by England in 
tile manufacture, as in every other branch of ceramic art, that she 
is now supplying tiles to the greater part of Europe as well as to 
the United States and the rest of the world. 

The reader may ask, “ What has been done in this country in 
this important manufacture?” As yet, next to nothing. The writer, 
after making many inquiries among the dealers, after sending out 
many letters to potters, and after making a published request for 
information through their trade journal, can learn of only one 
house engaged in the manufacture in the United States. There 
may be, and probably are, a few others making plain or encaustic 
tiles, but they are certainly on a very small scale, and make no at- 
tempt to bring their productions into public notice. The one 
house alluded to is the firm of Hyzer and Lewellen of North Ninth 
Street, Philadelphia. After experimenting many years with native 
materials, they have at last succeeded in producing plain tiles, al- 
most, if not quite, equal in hardness and finish to the finest im- 
ported, and in a great variety of colors. They are now also 
manufacturing encaustic tiles of excellent quality and fair designs. 
With greater purity and variety of colors, originality and artistic 
excellence of designs, and proper domestic encouragement, there 
is no reason why they should not soon be able to compare favor- 
ably with their foreign rivals in their special lines. 

James JosePpH TALBOT. 








THE 
FINANCIAL ADMINISTRATION OF ROBERT MORRIS. 


[A chapter from a forthcoming “Financial History of the United States.’’] 


 peiniapinenmnnn Morris’s acceptance, the Board of Trea- 
N sury by his request was continued until he could disengage 
himself from private business and devote himself chiefly to the 
duties of his office. Thus, for several months, there was a mixed 
administration of the finances, Morris increasing his attention to 
them until the Board of Treasury was no longer required. 
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At the time of accepting office, Morris was somewhat less than 


fifty years of age, and the news of his appointment was received 
with gladness by all the friends of the newly created government. 
Several times had he been elected delegate to Congress, always 
serving with distinguished ability; and more than once when 
Washington was sorely pressed for funds and other means to supply 
his army, Morris furnished the much needed relief. He possessed 
great energy and integrity ; and his patriotism shone conspicuously 
throughout the Revolution. Unquestionably, a fitter person for 
the office could not have been selected ; and Hamilton’s letter, ad- 
dressed to him after his election, but previous to his acceptance, 
while Congress was deliberating upon the conditions which Morris 
had imposed, not only expressed the writer’s opinion, but the 
opinion of all who were the most competent to judge concerning 
the man and the office. Hamilton assures Morris that he had 
heard with the greatest satisfaction of his nomination to the de- 
partment of finance; and that long ago he had informed his friend 
Duane, how desirous he was for Congress to make the appointment. 
He then continues, “ 1 know of no other in America who unites so 
many advantages; and, of course, every impediment to your ac- 
ceptance, is to me a subject of chagrin. I flatter myself Congress 
will not preclude the public from your services by an.obstinate re- 
fusal of reasonable conditions ; and, as one deeply interested in the 
event, | am happy in believing you will not easily be discouraged 
from undertaking an office, by which you render America and the 
world no less a service than the establishment of American inde- 
pendence. ‘Tis by introducing order into our finances—by restor- 
ing public credit, not by gaining battles, that we are finally to gain 
our object. ‘Tis by putting ourselves in a condition to continue 
the war—not by temporary, violent and unnatural efforts to bring 
it to a decisive issue, that we shall, in reality, bring it to a speedy 
and successful one. In the frankness of truth, I believe, sir, you 
are the man best capable of performing this great work.” To 
Franklin the appointment was equally welcome ; and he expresses 
his “great pleasure” to Morris, “as from your intelligence, integ- 
rity and abilities, there is reason to hope every advantage, that the 
public can possibly receive from such an office.”’ 

While Morris’s acceptance remained in suspense, the Board of 
Treasury was directed to lay before Congress returns from the loan 
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offices, specifying the amount of old emissions received, and of new 
emissions retained by order of Congress, also, the amount of taxes 
paid by the respective states, and to make a monthly report thereof 
in the future. 

Three days in the week were now set apart for the discussion of 
financial measures. On the 16th of March, 1781, an important 
measure was adopted providing that all debts then due from the 
United States which had been liquidated in specie, “or other 
money equivalent,” should be actually paid either in gold or silver, 
or other money equal thereto, according to the current exchange 
between such money and specie. At the same time, the states 
were recommended to repeal all prior legislation declaring conti- 
nental bills of credit a legal tender, thus making their legal cor- 
respond with their real value. For the purpose of continuing the 
war, the states were asked in November, 1780, to furnish 6,000,000 
dollars, partly in specific articles at fixed prices, and the balance in 
gold and silver, in four quarterly payments. To discharge this re- 
quisition more easily, as well as prior ones issued by Congress, bills 
of credit of the new emission were to be received at the federal 
treasury as equal to, and in lieu of, specie ; and which were to draw 
interest from the time of payment until the quotas of the states 
were finally ascertained. If in the end it should appear that any 
state had been assessed for more than its just quota, payment of 
interest was to be continued upon the surplus; if less, interest was 
to be charged upon the deficiency until, by a future tax, the sur- 
plus or deficiency was adjusted. The states were also directed to 
make returns to the Board of War to the first day of June follow- 
ing, of everything which they had supplied to Congress or its off- 
cials, and all deficiencies then existing were to be paid within three 
months thereafter. 

Congress was earnest in rescuing the country from the grave 
financial perils which threatened its existence. As an opinion pre- 
vailed that the bills of credit of the new emission were interest- 
bearing obligations, Congress, in order to settle the point, declared 
that they did not draw interest, either when issued from loan-offices, 
or paid for supplies, or when given in discharge of public debts. 
By this enactment, a controversy which had risen to considerable 
height, was speedily ended. As Adams and Franklin were with- 
out funds, Congress directed that no more bills should be drawn 
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on them; more specific regulations were devised concerning the 
settlement of accounts, and to Morris was confided, by renewed au- 
thority, the control of all funds loaned by foreign countries. 

The first investigation into the affairs of the treasury depart- 
ment occurred in 1781. For the more perfect transaction of the 
public business, the Board of Treasury allotted certain hours for 
receiving applications of persons having business with the depart- 
ment, besides directing the Treasurer of Loans to transmit to them 
all applications for loan-office certificates and bills of exchange. 
" These orders gave rise to “the imputation of undue pride and in- 
solence of office,” and led to a serious investigation by Congress. 
The incident illustrates very forcibly the ever present fear in the 
public mind towards office-holders, especially in men like Samuel 
Adams, who lived in constant danger lest the office-holder should 
snatch away the liberties of the people. The committee of inves- 
tigation was composed of sensible men, who discovered the true 
motive of the Treasury Board in issuing these orders, which was 
to serve the public more effectively ; consequently, the charges 
were considered groundless. 

On the 18th of April, 1781, a committee reported concerning 
the debt, the manner of its growth, and the needs of the year. 
The public debt in specie amounted to 24,057,577 dollars, and the 
estimate for the coming year was 19,507,457 dollars. The debts 
owed abroad, as nearly as the committee could ascertain, were 
6,000,000 dollars, and the annual interest thereon was 360,000 dol- 
lars. The record of the domestic debt was so badly tangled that 
no one could give the correct amount, nor was it ever ascertained. 
The obligations of the government existed in several forms and 
bore different rates of interest. Congress now resolved to liqui- 
date the entire public indebtedness in specie as soon as possible, 
and fund the same in interest-bearing obligations, if the creditors 
should consent. The states were informed that the estimates of 
Congress were made in “ solid coin,” and that a literal compliance 
with the requisitions was expected. Congress could no longer 
wait for the balance of the quotas of 3,000,000 dollars which had 
been assigned nearly eight months before, so the continental trea- 
surer was directed to draw orders on the states, payable within 
thirty days, for the sum remaining unpaid. He was further directed 
to draw for sums asked at a later date. Congress supposed the 
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states would direct their treasurers to accept these orders when 
presented, and pay them when they fell due. 

The next financial discussion of much importance related to 
the establishment of a national bank, which was suggested by 
Morris soon after his active assumption of office. Hamilton had 
previously favored the trial of this experiment, and in a subse- 
quent letter, addressed to Morris, he laid all the details of a 
plan before him. Morris’s plan was speedily adopted by Con- 
gress, the bank was incorporated under the name of “the presi- 
dent, directors and company of the bank of North America,” ’ 
and the states were recommended to pass laws forbidding the 
establishment of any rival institution during the war, and that 
its notes, which were payable on demand in gold and silver, 
should be receivable in payment of taxes, duties and debts due the 
United States. The capital was 400,000 dollars, which could be 
increased, and the right of inspection was given to the superin- 
tendent of finance. Morris relied for a supply of coin upon the 
governor-general of Havana, who was to be repaid by annual ship- 
ments of flour guaranteed by France, but the first condition of the 
engagement was never fulfilled. When the bank began operations, 
the amount of specie in its vaults did not exceed forty thousand 
dollars, and the fear of an early exhaustion of this sum was so 
great that persons were employed during the earlier and more 
critical days of its existence to follow those who demanded specie 
and urge them to return it, in order to preserve the precious foun- 
dation. Notwithstanding every effort to make the issues of the 
bank safe, they circulated in the beginning from ten to fifteen per 
cent. below par in the Eastern states; and if Morris had not taken 
immediate measures to create a demand for them and prevented 
further issues from going thither, their value would have been 
totally lost fora time. Their value once gone, it could not have 
been easily restored after the recent costly experience of the people 
in circulating paper money. Morris’s efforts, however, quickly 
checked the depreciation, the issues of the bank soon rose to par, 
which was preserved without further difficulty. 

As soon as the bank was opened, Morris wrote the governors 
of the states declaring his confidence that, with proper manage- 
ment, the institution would answer the most sanguine expectations 
of those who had befriended the undertaking. Beside, it would 
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facilitate the management of the finances of the United States. 
« The several states may, when their respective necessities require, 
and the abilities of the bank will permit, derive occasional advan- 
tages from it. It will afford to the individuals of all the states a 
medium for their intercourse with each other, and for the payment 
of taxes more convenient than the precious metals, and equally 
safe. It will havea tendency to increase both the internal and 
external commerce of North America, and undoubtedly will be 
infinitely useful to all the traders of every state in the Union, pro- 
vided, as I have already said, it is conducted on principles of equity, 
justice, prudence, and economy.” Such were some of the advan- 
tages which Morris believed would spring from this institution. 

Notwithstanding its early trials, the concern surmounted them, 
ministered effectively to the government, and furnished the states 
with a safer and more convenient medium of exchange than specie. 
Pennsylvania, however, which had previously granted a charter, 
fearing the power of the corporation, repealed the act ; happily the 
state recovered from its fright, and renewed the charter at the next 
session of the legislature. Such action was characteristic of the 
times; there-was a terrible dread of the exercise of power; having 
escaped from the tyranny of Great Britain, every fresh exercise of 
authority by any new body was equally dreaded, even if the roots 
did grow wholly in American soil. 

Had it not been for a few hardy spirits like Morris, the enter- 
prise of establishing public freedom in this land would have surely 
failed, for several times was the country reduced to an almost dying 
condition. “Public credit was now gone, requisitions upon the 
states for money were little heeded, and the only aid furnished 
besides troops was specific supplies. There were a vast number 
of unfunded debts, “a cumbrous load of useless paper,” and of 
certificates given by loan officers and other officials for specific 
supplies ; war had stripped many portions of the country, commerce 
was shattered, and nowhere did system, the indispensable hand- 
maid of economy, prevail. Yet Morris despaired not. Ina letter 
to Franklin, after depicting faithfully the condition of things, 
Morris asks, “ But what else could be expected from us? A revo- 
lution, a war; the dissolution of government, the erecting of it 
anew ; cruelty, rapine and devastation in the very midst of our 


bowels. These, sir, are circumstances by no means favorable to 
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finance. The wonder then is, that we have done so much, that we 
have borne so much, and, the candid world will add, that we have 
dared so much.” 

Attention was turned at this juncture in several ways for sup- 
port. Many looked towards other nations for assistance; the 
slight aid furnished by them, instead of showing the futility of ex- 
pecting much, only encouraged the people to expect a great deal 
more. Again and againdid Franklin, Adams and Jay recount the 
difficulties in the way of procuring loans from abroad. While the 
American ministers were urged by Morris and Livingston to renew 
their exertions, they never ceased to tell their own countrymen 
the truth,—to found their reliance upon themselves, and not upon 
foreign powers for the means necessary to carry on the war. 
Morris was continually writing to the governors of the states and 
putting this obvious truth before them in the plainest light ; never- 
theless, they lived on the hope that, as some aid had been con- 
tributed by foreign nations, they would grant still more abundant 
relief. 

While counting upon some aid from France, and perhaps Hol- 
land, Morris’s chief reliance was upon America herself. In most 
countries, the materials for waging war are obtained from within; 
the spectacle is rare to see a country lean so heavily as did America 
upon foreign nations for the the means necessary to conduct a mili- 
tary enterprise. The American people, though bold in defying the 
authority of Great Britain, were extremely weak in exercising 
power over themselves and displaying their latent energies. The 
states were rich enough in almost all things needed to wage suc- 
cessful campaigns, if they could be called forth. Therein lay the 
chief difficulty. How could the resources of the people be fully 
drawn out? Let us review some of the chief obstacles lying in 
the way. 

In the first place, the necessity of taxing the people was seen 
clearly enough, and laws were enacted by all the states relating to 
the subject ; beside, their governors were animated with a high 
degree of patriotism, and were enthusiastic in supporting the gene- 
ral government, yet, only small sums flowed into the public treas- 
ury. The people were not accustomed to taxes, nor had the legis- 
lature adopted “ proper modes of laying and levying them with 
convenience to the people.” As Morris remarked ina letter to 
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Luzerne, “ Taxation requires time in all governments, and is to be 
perfected only by long experience in any country.” America, 
divided as it was into numerous free states, possessing sovereign 
power for all domestic purposes, could not be suddenly made to 
pay all which might have been spared from the wealth of her citi- 
zens. Moreover, the enemy always occupied a portion of the 
country, and prevented the collection of some taxes. At one time 
nearly the whole of New Jersey was overrun; at another, Georgia 
and South Carolina seemed almost restored to British rule. All 
the states in turn felt the foreign oppressor, taking possession of 
the country, despoiling the inhabitants, and rendering the collec- 
tion of taxes uncertain and very unequal. 

Again, a portion of the people were unwilling to pay them 
except in paper. They had received paper money from the gov- 
ernment, why should it not be repaid; if, however, Morris renewed 
the circulation of it, the mischief which he was trying to cure, 
would be prolonged. The paper issues were enormously inflated, 
and prudence dictated the contraction of them as rapidly as pos- 
sible; on that point, public opinion was undivided. Morris, at 
first, resolved to receive all that was offered, and to re-issue a 
portion, thus making contraction more gradual, while deriving 
some aid, though very slight, from the use of paper money. In 
no instance did he refuse it, for the people would lose less, he 
thought by paying their taxes with it, than they would if the gov- 
ernment refused to receive it, for, in that case, its value would 
totally disappear. So Morris for several months received all the 
paper tendered in payment of taxes, but he soon stopped re-issuing 
any of it, thus contracting the volume of money, though the re- 
dundancy was so great, and its value so slight, probably no one 
ever feared a disturbance of prices as a consequence of adopting 
such a policy. 

Although the people were free to return this money in payment 
of taxes, and a faithful execution of the recommendations of Con- 
gress and laws of the states in this respect would have proved 
most salutary in reducing the quantity and preventing a part of 
the loss at least in the hands of holders, the people were very slow 
in paying either paper or specie to the collectors in discharge of 
their tax dues. After Morris had been in office more than a year, 
he wrote to Daniel Clarke, in reply to the charge that he had 
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robbed the Eastern states of their specie, “I have not received 
from the Eastern states any more than from the Southern states, 
not one shilling of specie, since I was appointed to my present 
office.” In November, he writes to Franklin that the past requisi- 
tions of Congress, notwithstanding his pressing entreaties, had 
yielded “ not more than one hundred thousand dollars” during his 
administration. In September, the year following, he declares to 
Franklin that not more than twenty-five thousand dollars had been 
added to the sum. He informs the president of the State of Penn- 
sylvania that Congress, on the 2d day of November, 1781, assessed 
that state 1,127,794 dollars, payable in quarterly sums, commen- 
cing the Ist of April, 1782; yet during the whole of that year 
there had been received towards the payment of this quota only 
107,925 dollars,—less than one-tenth of the sum required. In 
July, 1783, he addresses a circular letter to the governors of the 
states, telling them the unwelcome fact that all the taxes brought 
into the treasury since 1781 did not amount to 750,000 dollars. 
Shortly afterward he addressed the following communication to 
Congress, which shows how tardily the states had complied with 
the demands of Congress. South Carolina had furnished supplies 
to the troops serving there in sufficient quantity to pay her quota ; 
the proportion of payment to assessment in the other states was as 
follows: 

Rhode Island, . . . . nearly 1-4 

Pennsylvania, . . . . above I-5 

Connecticut and ) 


h about I- 
New Jersey, | sii Socal 7 


Massachusetts . . . . about 1-8 

Virgima, . . . . » « bout 1-12 

New York and . each about I-20 
Maryland, 

New Hampshire, . . . about I-12! 


North Carolina, Dela- ll 

ware and Georgia. } 

In February, the year following, he sent Jefferson an account of 
the taxés which had been paid during his administration to the 
close of the year 1783, and also the arrearages on the requisitions 
for the years 1782 and 1783, which exceeded eight million dollars. 
Surely, this was a very large deficit ; well might Morris have been 


nothing at all. 
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appalled with the magnitude of his task, when loans were obtained 


with so much difficulty abroad and collections were so meagre at 
home. 

Another source of aid was specific supplies, either furnished by 
the states or taken by officers appointed for that purpose, who 
gave certificates therefor. A great portion of the supplies were 
irregularly obtained in this way. Morris was strongly opposed to 
the system, because it was so “extremely wasteful and expensive,” 
and led to widespread corruption. He sought to furnish supplies 
by contract, because it was more economical; several months 
elapsed, however, before he was permitted to inaugurate this re- 
form. The quarter-masters and commissaries issued the certifi- 
cates, which were accepted by the states in return for supplies, and 
were then sent to the superintendent of finance to be credited on 
their quotas, just as though they had furnished money. Morris 
complained because he could not use them as money after accept- 
ing them. This complaint, however, was based on no solid founda- 
tion. If the states furnished supplies, surely it was the duty of 
the government to acknowledge the fact, but why should the re- 
ceipts or certificates of indebtedness of the general government to 
the states be retained by it and used as money? This was one 
step farther in the way of creating paper money than Congress, even 
in its boldest and most adventurous days, had dared to go. It was 
impossible to ascertain the amount of certificates issued, and how 
many had been returned in payment of taxes; moreover, they 
choked every plan that was devised for restoring the public credit 
and supporting the war. In respect to the rascality attending the 
policy, probably the certificates given to individuals were more 
fraudulent than those received by the governors of the states. 
Doubtless state officials were moved with greater patriotism in fur- 
nishing supplies voluntarily and taking receipts therefor, than were 
individuals whose property had been taken involuntarily from 
them. Morris, therefore, had reason for saying that daily obser- 
vation confirmed his fears that frauds had been practised in giving 
such certificates; and he maintained the opinion that a general 
permission to receive them in payment of taxes would be very in- 
jurious, not only to the public revenue, but to the success of other 
measures. “I am apprehensive,” he adds, “that many honest 
men through the United States, who know the frauds committed 


* 
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in their neighborhoods, will imagine that sufficient attention is not 
paid to the detection of villainy, and that idea will disincline them 
very much from the payment of taxes, because nothing induces 
men to part with their money so cheerfully, as the belief that it 
will be applied to the purposes for which it was granted, with 
economy and integrity.” 

Morris’s plan, therefore, was to destroy this system, to compel 
the states to pay their taxes, and to supply the army by contract, 
which he declared to be the universal and much more economical 
method. He writes to the governors of the three states farthest 
South, saying it would give him a great deal of pleasure if he 
could be put in such a situation as to be able to contract at once 
for the supplies of the Southern army, but he had not enough 
specie at that time to do this. Morris persevered. Writing to 
Phelps, he affirms that the experience of other countries in regard 
to the best mode of furnishing supplies could not satisfy America ; 
she must learn by dear experience of her own. He adds, how- 
ever, that “it had finally been bought; but the purchase had 
nearly been the ruin of the country.” In the same communica- 
tion, he also states, I have succeeded in obtaining many contracts 
on very reasonable terms. The saving to the United States thereby 
is immense.” Nor could he leave the subject without observing 
that taxing in specifics is expensive to the people, cumbersome to 
the government, and generally inadequate to the object. If every 
individual were left to dispose of his property as he pleased, and 
compelled to pay his taxes in money or bank notes, he would 
satisfy the tax by the sale of much less property than would be 
taken by a specific tax of commodities. Conclusive as was this 
reasoning, Massachusetts adhered to the former system, and op- 
posed the plan of procuring supplies by contract ; but it received 
the warm approval of Washington. It was a great triumph for 
Morris when, after long and severe opposition, he was permitted 
to try the experiment, and to see the end of a system which was 
extremely loose and admirably adapted to the perpetration of enor- 
mous frauds. 

Another mode of getting supplies was the employment of 
Morris’s own splendid credit, which he often stretched out to the 
utmost, but never abused. At one time he requested General 
Schuyler to furnish the army with flour, agreeing to be personally 
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responsible; at another, he obtained funds from the commander 
of the French fleet to pay the American army, upon his individual 
promise to return the same within a specified period, and many 
other transactions like these might be related. In no instance did 
he fail to fulfil his promise, though on several occasions he seemed 
to be near the brink of failure. At first, the people of the east- 
ern states distrusted Morris's ability to redeem his obligations, which, 
consequently, depreciated from ten to fifteen per cent. ; ere long they 
rose in value to par and were taken without hesitation. 

Such were the resources of Morris to maintain the government 
and carry on the war. Foreign loans were small and precarious, 
taxation at home yielded still less, while specific supplies from the 
states and by seizure gave rise to much dissatisfaction and corrup- 
tion. When every other means failed, he used his private credit, 
which was always higher than that of the government. 

Morris determined to change the American account in Paris 
from the banking house of Grand to that of Lee, Couteulx and Co. ; 
his chief reason for the transfer was, to keep his own accounts 
separate from those of the Board of Treasury. This was a suffi- 
cient reason, for the American accounts abroad were confused, 
though not so badly as the accounts at home. Mr. Grand, how- 
ever, had been exceedingly liberal in his dealings with the United 
States, and more than once had made heavy advances, which were 
not repaid for a long period. Franklin was so sensible of the 
great favors received by the country from this house, that he wrote 
warmly to Morris on the subject, and was doubtless pleased to 
learn of the effect of the appeal, as Morris concluded to follow 
Franklin’s wishes in the matter. 

In various ways Congress sought to retire and destroy the old 
paper emissions. It was clearly seen how they deranged the 
finances so long as they remained in circulation. Accordingly, 
while efforts were made to destroy the issues of May, 1777, and 
April, 1778, which had been extensively counterfeited, other issues 
were received for taxes; the treasurers of the states exchanged 
them for bills of exchange; and they were borrowed, arid payment 
was made in bills of the new emission. The commissioners who 
were appointed to settle the accounts of the states, were also di- 
rected to destroy all the old issues found in the state treasuries’ not 
exceeding the quota due the general government; thus, by these 
various expedients was paper money withdrawn from circulation. 
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Morris was opposed to issuing any more loan-office certificates, 
and directed the commissioners of those offices to settle their ac- 
counts. Not only were certificates given for money borrowed, but 
when interest due thereon was not paid, other certiflcates were is- 
sued therefor. Morris would not consent to giving certificates for 
this purpose and declared that he would never consent to it. “Such 
accumulation of debt,” he said to the governors of the states, 
«while it distresses the public, and destroys its credit, by no means 
relieves the unfortunate individual who is a public creditor ; for, if 
revenue is not provided, increasing the certificates would only lessen 
their value. This would be such a fraud as would stamp our na- 
tional character with indelible marks of infamy, and render us the 
reproach and contempt of mankind. It is high time to relieve 
ourselves from the ignominy we have already sustained and to 
rescue and restore our national credit. This can only be done by 
solid revenue. Disdaining, therefore, those little timid artifices, 
which, while they postpone the moment of difficulty, only increase 
the danger and confirm the ruin, I prefer the open declaration to 
all of what is to be expected, and whence it is to be drawn. To 
the public creditors, therefore, I say that until the states provide 
revenues for liquidating the principal and interest of the public 
debt, they cannot be paid; and to the states, I say, that we are 
bound by every principle held sacred among men to make that 
provision.” The real reason for giving such certificates, so Morris 
believed, was to elude actual payments by making nominal ones. 
This practice he unhesitatingly condemned. Moreover, he wished 
to close the loan-offices to escape the expense of maintaining them. 
Nine-tenths of the expense incurred by them he thought could be 
saved by committing the business to the banks. Beside, very few 
loan-offices had conformed to their instructions, and their accounts, 
like all other public ones, were inextricably confused. 

At the beginning of his financial administration Morris found 
the amount of interest due on loan-office certificates to be 7,200 
dollars, which was payable in France. Notwithstanding the inter- 
est was so well secured, the certificates had depreciated, and were 
daily offered for sale, producing an injurious effect upon public 
credit. As the interest was guaranteed by the Court of France 
and amounted to the respectable figure of 2,160,000 livres an- 
nually, which would be equal to 15,000,000 dollars in ten years, 
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Morris believed that with this sum he could buy all the certificates, 
and urged Franklin to lay the plan before M. Neckar and solicit 
his codperation, as it was obviously for the advantage of both 
countries to effect, if possible, such an arrangement. The plan 
failed,as the French minister declined to grant the funds necessary 
for the purpose. 

The loan-office commissioners were not the only persons singled 
out to settle their accounts. From the beginning of his adminis- 
tration, Morris always kept two things before him, the settlement 
of the state accounts and the funding of the public debt. The as- 
certainment and liquidation of these accounts, he believed, would 
produce a better feeling among the states and bring more willing 
contributions from them into the public treasury. Some states 
went so far as to say that, having contributed beyond their propor- 
tion, they would not furnish anything more until there was a final 
settlement. Acts were passed by Congress for that purpose early 
in 1781, in compliance with the wishes of Morris. In a circular 
letter to the governors, enclosing copies of them, Morris observes 
“that it is to the want of decision on this point that the languor 
and want of exertion of the several states are to be attributed. 
That fatal assertion, that each has done most, which each has made 
and repeated, until it has gained too much credit, would never 
have obtained a place in the minds of men who really love their 
country and cause, had the requisitions of Congress been made 
annually for money and the quotas fixed finally at the date of the 
demand. The compliance of each would, in that case, have deter- 
mined their respective merits or demerits, we should then have 
seen a competition the very reverse of that which has for some 
time past prevailed; and it is not yet too late.” He then urges 


the governors to settle all accounts of past expenditures, adjust 
the shares of each state, “ but,’’ he adds, “let the settlement be 


” 


final or we do nothing. 

He sent such accounts as he was able to extract from the trea- 
sury books to the governors of the states, and, in addition, requested 
them to furnish information respecting the revenue laws in force in 
their several jurisdictions, the mode of collecting taxes, the funds 
in the treasuries, the appropriation of them, and the date and 
amount of the various paper issues which had been authorized. 
To these inquiries and efforts hardly a response was heard, conse- 
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quently no progress worth mentioning was made in adjusting the 
accounts between the states and the general government. Ata 
later period during his administration, Morris declared to the Presi- 
dent of Congress his most serious apprehensions from the existence 
of unsettled accounts among the states. He likewise submitted to 
Congress the following plan for extricating the general government 
and the states from the embarrassment caused by the confusion of 
accounts. To place the whole sum expended for the public service 
from the commencement of the war by each state, to its credit and 
allow interest thereon. “ By these means,” he assures Congress, 
“the whole account would be equitably settled in the first instance. 
The sfates which are indebted on their own private account, would 
be able to. wipe off such debts by an assignment of national stock. 
And on the first requisitions made by Congress for current expen- 
ditures, each might make payment, either in part, or perhaps in the 
whole, of a discharge of so much of the debt.” The execution of 
such a plan, he thought, would introduce simplicity into the affairs 
of the government and avoid many evils, but it was never adopted 
by Congress; indeed, the record of Congress does not show that 
any action was ever taken thereon. 

Congress long and patiently strove to obtain the assent of the 
states to the imposition of a tax of five per cent. upon importa- 
tions, but in vain. At first, it was proposed to vest the United 
States with the right of superintending the commercial regulations 
of every state, in order to prevent the enactment of any laws par- 
tial, or contrary, to the common interest ; and also with the exclu- 
sive right to lay duties upon imports, though no restriction was to 
be valid, or duty laid, without the consent of nine states. The 
duties were to be uniform throughout the Union, the income there- 
from was not to be used in paying “ perpetual annuities,” and the 
power of laying them was to continue only for a fixed period. 
Congress regarded this as a dangerous extension of power which 
the states would not grant. Accordingly, the resolution was modi- 
fied, and it was “ recommended to the several states, as indispen- 
sably necessary, that they vest a power in Congress, to levy a tax 
for the use of the United States, a duty of five per cent. ad valorem, 
at the time and place of importation, upon all goods, wares and 
merchandise of foreign growth and manufactures, which may be 
imported into any of the said states from any foreign port, island 
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or plantation, after the first day of May, 1781, except arms, ammu- 
nition, clothing and other articles imported on account of the 
United States, or any of them, and except wool-cards and cotton- 
cards and wire for making them; and also except salt during the 
war; also, a like duty of five per cent. on all prizesand prize goods, 
condemned in the court of admiralty of any of these states as 
lawful prize ; that the moneys arising from the said duties, be ap- 
propriated to the discharge of the principal and interest of the 
debts already contracted, or which may be contracted, on the faith 
of the United States, for supporting the present war; that the 
said duties be continued until the said debts shall be fully and 
finally discharged.” As Congress supposed the states would assent 
to this arrangement, it was determined that, as soon as any states 
consented to vest the power of laying duties in Congress, that 
body would proceed to collect them, giving each state credit for 
the duties collected within its territory. Morris declared this re- 


’ 


commendation to be “ of the utmost importance” and that every 
day gave it “an additional weight and magnitude.” He answered 
various criticisms of the measure, among others the objection that 
commerce could not bear a five per cent. duty. “Those who make 
such assertions,” he affirmed, « must be very little acquainted with 
the subject. The articles of commerce are either such as people 
want, or such as they do not want. If they be such as people 
want, they must be purchased at the price for which they could be 
had, and the duty being on all, gives to no seller any advantage 
over another. If, on the contrary, the article be such as people do 
not want, they must either increase their industry, so as to afford 
the use of it with the duty, or else they must dispense with that 
use. In the former case, the commerce is just where it was, and 
in the latter case, the people consume less of foreign superfluities, 
which certainly is a public benefit.” 
ALBERT S. BOLLEs. 


(To be concluded in November Number.) 
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POETRY OF THE TURKISH PEOPLES. 


ul. THE ErupirE PorEtrry OF THE TurKs.—MystTICIsM. 


HE most famous name the poetry of the Eastern Turks has to 
T offer us, ts that of Nizam-ed-din Mir Ali-Shir, who, in ac- 
cordance with the usage of Moslem poets, assumed two poetical 
surnames—Fenai (or rather Fani) for those of his works which 
were written in the language of the “ Sarts” or Persians, and Névai 
for those in Turkish, the latter being that by which he is commonly 
known. 

At the time of Nevai’s birth, at Heri (Herat) towards the mid- 
dle of the fifteenth century (A. H. 884; A. D. 1440-1), Persia, 
after being so often the theatre of foreign invasions, and of bloody 
contests between Aryans, Turanians and Shemites, was subject to 
the rule of the Mongols. Timur, the successor of Jenghis Khan, 
added Iran to his vast empire. After his death, the Turkoman 
element undoubtedly got the upper hand, but the princes of the 
house of Timur retained the throne of their terrible ancestor. 
The family of Nevai was attached to these princes, so that he found 
himself from childhood associated with them, and even sat side by 
side at school with Sultan Hussein, his future sovereign. The des- 
cendants of Timur were certainly far less illiterate than the wild 
Mervings, of whom Gregory of Tours has given us so melancholy 
an account in the Historia Francorum (A. D. 417-591). But 
neither poetry nor religious philosophy could stifle in them the in- 
stincts of their race. Like their merciless forefather, who had a 
hundred thousand prisoners slaughtered at Bagdad, they crushed 
every obstacle which stood in the way of their ambitious plans, 
and showed as little regard for the ties of family as for the laws of 
humanity. 

We can imagine what, under such sovereigns, would be the condi- 
tion of a man who took, as his models, the saints of Islam, and 
who was far from ready to serve as the tool of every despotic 
whim. He hadaright, wherever the Prophet’s maxims in regard to 
wise men were heeded, to expect a position. in the state, which a 
European poet of that age would have greatly envied ; but he had 
constantly to keep on his guard against those base intrigues and con- 
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spiracies, of which the courts of absolute sovereigns are the scene. 
Among the adherents of every religion there are souls, mystical 
by natural constitution, whom the spectacle of human miseries 
tends to withdraw from the world. Islam, in which we are inclined 
to see merely a gross and sensual religion, is not after all greatly 
charmed with the gratifications which this life is able to offer. 
After its fashion, it is greatly busied with the “ problem of human 
destiny.” Loaded with favors by his sovereign, wealthy, popular, 
“nearer the throne,” as he says himself, «‘ than any emir whatever,” 
Névai bore his honors modestly, and waited only for one of those 
changes of the situation, which are so frequent in Asia, to remind 
him of the uncertainty of greatness and the vanity of human life. 
Furthermore, he seems to have been, like the great Italian poet of 
the previous century, consumed by a thirst for learning." “ Satiated 
with the cares of public life,”—says Djami, one of the most fam- 
ous of the Persian poets— Ali Shir, the friend, the zealous partisan 
of the Dervishes, had the courage to embrace the life of poverty 
in the year 881.(A. D. 1476-7.) Voluntarily resigning a position 
of the highest rank and the greatest honors, he resolved to travel 
in the path of separation from the world and annihilation of self,” 
that is, of the spiritual life and of mysticism. Ali-shir himself in- 
forms us of the circumstance, through which he became one of the 
saints devoted to the ascetic life. « Mevlana-Soufti,” he says, “the 
finest orator of his time in Turkish, adopted the rule of the Sufis, 
when he had completed the study of the external sciences. As 
that holy man was famed for his piety, I hope that God will con- 
descend to hear some of the fatéha, which he gladly agreed to re- 


cite on behalf of my purpose.” Nevai was not the only poet 
who preferred asceticism to worldly grandeur. Seid-Ahmed-Ar- 
dishir, the friend of Sultan Hussein and of Neévai, also became a 
Sufi. “Among the Turks and the Sarts,” says Nevai, “I never 
met a person of greater perfection.” 


The following verses of Nevai’s still retain their popularity ; 


'' Mezieres’ Fetrarque. 


'2 Nefehat Nours in Sylvester de Sacy’s Wotices et Extraits de la Bibliotheque du 
Roi, T. XII, p. 317. 


'3 Medjahi, book I1., translated by M. Belin, in the Journal Asiatique, 1861, I. 
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their conclusion shows that, in his case, the passions brought him 
as little satisfaction as the grandeur of the world." 

“Tf my heart is far from that which I love, it is like a country 
without a king. 

“Of what use, oh Moslems, is the body without the soul. It 
is like a gloomy land, barren of sweet smelling roses. 

“The gloomy land without sweet smelling roses, is like deep 
night, with no bright moon. 

« A dark night which lacks the bright moon, is similar to dark 
shades, destitute of the sources of life. 

«A darkness destitute of the sources of life is like hell, which 
has none of the beautiful companions of paradise. 

“Qh Neévai, those we love here below cause us so many cares! 
Surely, separation has its sorrows. But when we meet again, we 
find no solace in it.” 

In his elegy on the death of Djami,’® he goes still farther; life 
itself seems to him the cause of the ever recurring miseries of ex- 
perience :— 

“ Every revolution of the globe brings, alas! a new stroke of fate; 
every star which sparkles in the sky is the image of an open wound 
through which new unhappiness flows. 

“The night in its robe of darkness, like the day in its garb of 
azure, brings nothing but new sufferings, new vexations. 

« Nay more, the twinkling of an eye is an instant fuil of sad- 
ness ; .for at every moment the hordes of death rush across the 
plains of nothingness, and raise the dust-whirlwinds of fresh ruin. 

«The universe is nothing but a vale of terrors, where, on every 
side, the smoke of fresh anguish forever goes up, and the noise of 
wailing is renewed without ceasing. 

“Alas! it is, indeed, life which is the unfailing spring of our 
griefs. It is it, indeed, which fills our heart with new vexations. 


14«« Having himself traversed the vast plains of human pride and earthly passions, 
the author of the book, Ali Shir Névai (Muntakhibats, and extracts from 
the Ahamset-ul-Muchaiirin), 

15 Vambery’s Skizzen aus Mittelasien, 

16 Translated into French by M, Belin, Interpreting Secretary of the French Em- 
bassy at Constantinople. One cannot but be struck by the resemblance which this 
elegy bears to the pessimistic poetry of the Italian Leopardi, and to the theories of 
Schopenhauer and Von Hartmann, In more than one instance, the partisans of that 
school have borrowed their arguments and their pictures from the mystics. 





oe 
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« Besides, earth is a garden, whose flowers, soon blossoming in 
grief, are, in spite of their goodly show, naught but a cloak that 
eats into the flesh. 

« The water we drink is poisoned, the air we breathe is plague- 
smitten ; need we wonder that there reigns a ceaseless epidemic. 

«Therefore holy souls turn their desires toward Paradise ; there 
the atmosphere is altogether different. 

“For souls imbued with divine knowledge, this wretched so- 
journ is but a stopping-place ; our true country is elsewhere.” 

The grandeur of natural scenery, far from distracting his mind, 
like that of so many others, from such meditations, only helped to 
recall them. Thus in his description of a storm, which is much 
admired by his countrymen, we still find his favorite modes of 
thought : 

« The sea is cast into confusion, and hurls itself onward like a 
terrible flood, everywhere full of streams of fire. 

“ Every moment it produces a fresh terror; every instant it sets 
all hearts a-trembling. 

“The billows are swollen fearfully; they threaten with their 
mighty bulks; the waves of the sea are in confusion, and hiss with 
murderous and billowing rage. 

«“ A dark, terrible wind is set loose from all quarters; the hori- 
zon hidden by the darkest shades; and a fierce din resounds over 
the surface of the sea. 

“The day which shone with sunlight, is turned speedily to 
gloomiest night. Whata frightsome day! This day ts the image 
of the last judgment. 

“ Whithersoever we turn, no one is to be seen. One cannot even 
shield his eyes with his hand. All things are filled with water. 

“ The briny waves are whirled hither and thither without ceas- 
ing, and the ship, as if firm on its feet, mounts upward towards the 
Stars. ’ 


“ The furious sea flings itself onward in its rage; it plunges the 
vessel into still deeper abysses. ; 
“The wretches run against each other, and utter fierce cries, as 
though we looked on the Resurrection day.” 

But in the ages of faith, the monk who treads the world under 
his feet, acquires an unrivalled authority over those multitudes who 
believe him far holier than the rest of mankind. Névai, as a der- 
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vish, was more powerful than ever, and when his prince wrote to 
him, he used no other form of words than this: 

“To the Refuge of true Counsel, the Sanctuary of the Virtues, 
Model for Officials and citizens, Benefactor of institutions of public 
utility, Creator of pious Foundations, Pillar of the country and its 
Government, Bosom Friend of the Sovereign, Wise Disposer of the 
beauties of truth and religion, Emir, Ali-Shir.” 

Hussein did not manage to make shift without a man who 
seemed so necessary to him, but even in carrying him off from his 
meditations in order to entrust to him the most important posts— 
for instance that of viceroy of Asterabad—he did not succeed in 
curing himself of the suspicions which poison the lives of despots. 
While at the summit of favor, Nevai had always to dread one of 
those caprices which in Asia threaten those who seem the most 
firmly placed. The poet, however, was more fortunate than the 
illustrious author of the Skah-Nameh. Conciliatory, modest and 
prudent in his conduct, he managed to secure the good will of the 
disinterested, while he avoided the snares set for him by the en- 
vious. These traits made him very useful to Hussein, who, after 
having overcome dangerous rivals at the opening of his reign, 
found enemies in his own family, among those who should have 
been the supports of his throne. The bachelor poet must have 
congratulated himself on his choice, when he had to treat with 
princes who were not content to wait for the death of their sovereign 
and their father. On his return from one of those military expe- 
ditions, with which these unnatural sons burdened his old age, 
Hussein found Nevai worn out by labor and austerities. “Iam 
come,” said the poet, describing with careful exactness the condi- 
tion to which asceticism, rather than age, had reduced him,—* to 
such a condition of leanness, that you might count the muscles 
on my body; I am no longer able to stand upright ; I am attacked 
by several diseases, which no medicine can cure. 

«The disease from which I suffer is unknown as to its nature; 
besides even the physicians are unable to cure. 


17Cantemir, in L’ Empire Ottoman, depicts, with the same traits, an ascetic whom he 
had known in Constantinople, [Much curious, though badly arranged, information 
about these people, will be foundin Zhe Dervishes, or Oriental Spiritualism, by Jol P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the United States Legation at Constantinople. 
London and Philadelphia, 1868, ] 
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« My tongue no longer pronounces words coherently ; it is the 
result of my trouble of mind, and that trouble is at the same time 
cause of the disorder of my whole system. I take no food the day 
long, and at night hardly an instant of sleep. I cannot keep 
myself on my limbs without help of a staff, nor mount a horse to 
take the air abroad, without the help of two persons.” 

In A. D. 1500, when only sixty-two years old, Névai was seized 
with a prolonged faint, while on his way to the Sultan’s presence ; 
he was just able to kiss the Sultan’s hand. The day always present 
to his thoughts was come, and he must render an account of his 
life to the Supreme Judge. 

In speaking of the death of Djami, Nevai says in his eulogy: 

“You are gone, alas! leaving the whole world affrighted; it 
will bewail the cruel loss till its latest hour 

“Not only the heart of the Ahrar [z. ec. men freed from worldly 
ties] istorn by a thousand cruel thorns, and the heart of the Adrar 
[the third degree in the spiritual life among the Sufis] is broken 
by a thousand crushing burdens. 

“ But more than this, the pilgrims of the spiritual life are gone 
astray ; they have lost the way which leads to self-annihilation, 
and the sight of each of them is obstructed by a thousand veils. 

“ What a shock, great Gods, thy death has caused the world. 
What a blow it has given to the bulwark of religion. 

“In this universal mourning, kings and people, all without ex- 
ception, join in the concert of grief.” 

The death of Névai did not make a slighter impression; it 
caused universal mourning, and in reading the account of his mag- 
nificent funeral, it is impossible to avoid contrasting his lot with 
that which the princes of Europe assigned to the greatest poets of 
the age then opening, such as Shakspeare, Ariosto, Camoens, Cer- 
vantes. Hussein, who was himself one of the more eminent Tur- 
kish poets, “spent three whole days,” Mokhend tells us, “in the 
house of death, attending the funeral services in honor of Ali-Shir, 
and mingling his tears with those of the spiritual friends of the 
deceased, and he arranged the funeral repast of the seventh day.” 
[he great state officers and the poets were brought together. Men 


of letters showed themselves eager to celebrate the virtues of the 


'8Preface to the second and third Turkish Divans in the Fournal Asiatique, trans- 
lated by M, Belin, 
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dead saint in funeral elegies. The sovereign himself desired to be 
reckoned among the eulogists of Nevai, and dedicated to him the 
eighty-fourth book of his Mejalis Uluschak. 

Névai was not merelya poet. His numerous writings show him 
a theologian, a philosopher, a critic, a philologist. He certainly 
fills the first place in the literature of the Eastern Turks, and time 
has taken nothing from his popularity. M. Vambery has shown 
us that even in Turkestan, given over as it is to ignorance and 
savagery, he is still the favorite writer of all who have any educa- 
tion. It would not be proper to infer that he entirely represents 
the character of his people. A writer born in Persia in the fifteenth 
century, could no more have withdrawn himself from the influence 
of the Iranian spirit, than could a Western humanist of that period 
from the influence of classical civilization and its ideas. In relig- 
ion, he belonged to a sect which is out of harmony with Turkish 
orthodoxy. In fact, the Shiite is far more open to the infection of 
Aryan beliefs than becomes the disciple of a religion so severely 
monotheistic as the Mohammedan. This tendency was so marked 
in Névai, that he belonged, as a philosopher, to that mystical Sufi 
school, whose bold Pantheism has, in Persia, more than once threat- 
ened the foundations of the Mohammedan faith. He even trans- 
lated into Turkish verse Ferid-ed-din-Attar’s famous poem Mantic- 
Uttair (the « Conversation of the Birds.” ) The great masters of 
spiritual mysticism, the Nizamis, the Khosrus, the Djamis, are 
his oracles. But his admiration for these eminent authors does 
not go so far as to make him prefer farsy to turki. In his view, 
the superiority of Turkish, in verse as in prose, ! is beyond dispute, 
and, adopting his practice to his convictions, he wrote his principal 
works in Turkish. 

Persian tradition supplied Nevai not merely with religious and 
philosophical theories. He found in it the materials for his ro- 
mantic poems, the Loves of Ferhad and Shirin ; of Mejum and 
Leila; the adventures of Behram Gur. As a historian, he bor- 
rowed from it the subjects of his works: Zhe History of the An- 
cient Kings of Persia, dedicated to Sultan Hussein; and Zhe 
History of Alexander the Great, in whom Iran sees not a conqueror, 
but the rightful heir to the throne of the king of kings. So Fir- 
dusi also represents him in the Shah-Nameh. 


19 See his Debate between the Two Tongues, 
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His Gallery of Poets has for usa far greater interest. It purposes, 
in fact, to present a picture of Persian literature, and that of its 
neighboring countries, down to the end of the ninth century of the 
Hejirah and the beginning of the tenth,—the period when Jaghataic 
literature shone with exceptional brilliancy,® and his work con- 
tains the lives of more than three hundred Jaghataic poets, together 
with specimens of their writings. The work would be still more 
interesting if it had been more explanatory, and if the critical 
spirit were not so utterly wanting. But, even as it is, it furnishes 
a genuine portrayal of the intellectual life of the Eastern Turks, 
and it shows that their princes, in the period of Ottoman pros- 
perity, were far from strangers to the progress of ideas. Névai has 
not been able to bestow upon the many with whom he entertains 
his readers, the popularity he enjoys himself.24 At any rate, he 
has been able to save them from forgetfulness, and we owe him 


thanks for having preserved to us poems which are worthy of it. 
Thus, a nephew of Sultan Hussein, Mohammed-Sultan, better known 
as Kutchuk-Mirza, having become a Dervish, composed these verses 
on the power of love: “I make it my boast to have passed all 


my life in the practice of virtue and devotion, but when love 
enflamed me, what then was that virtue, that devoutness? I 
give thee the thanks, oh my God, that thou hast allowed me 
to undergo this experience.” If we must see in this love merely 
the second step in the mystic ladder of the Sufis, no doubt the 
same is true of that distich of Sultan Iskander’s grandson of that 
Timur-leng (Tamerlane), whom Neévai calls “ the conqueror of the 
world, the jewel of the royal race.” Iskander writes: “I have 
compared my beloved to a beautiful moon at the full; but she has 
veiled half her face. I would gladly give Cairo, Aleppo or Rome, 
oh my beauty, for the tenth part of your black hair.” 

In the Persian distich of Shah-Gharik-Mirza, son of Sultan Hus- 
sein, love and religion are allied with a melancholy grace,—“ Friends, 
when you pass near my tomb, instead of reciting a ¢ekdir® for me, 


” The Jaghataic or Uiguric, is a dialect of Eastern Turkish, See the introduction 
to Lumley David’s Zurkish Grammar, p, xxxix, 

1 Yusuf Burhan, who taught Névai music, contributed much to the popularity of 
his poems, by setting the most of them to music, M. Vambery says, that in Turkestan 
every singer knows something of Névai’s, 


22The formula with which prayer begins. 
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pray for the soul of my beloved.” Another distich in Turkish, 
by that prince—who was a productive poet, “endowed with a 
refined intelligence, a profound sagacity ’’—is similarly inspired by a 
sentiment far above the level of vulgar passion ;—*“ Although she 
has left me for my rival, yet never while I live will I carry my 
homage to the feet of another beauty.” Shah-Rokh, Timur’s 
son, expresses a sentiment of a different sort, and one which the 
Eastern Turks always understand ;—“The warrior must throw 
himself into the heat of the battle and its carnage. When wounded 
he needs no other bed than the mane of his horse. He deserves 
to die the death of a dog, the wretch who calls himself a man, but 
asks mercy from his enemy.” Dora, Countess D’IsTRIA. 


HOW IT STRIKES A STRANGER.* 


“The preeminence of the mechanical genius of the citizens of 
the United States may be admitted, and is illustrated, not for the 
first time, in the Exhibition at Paris,” says the London Times in an 
editorial of August 22nd. Of course, the Thunderer is concerned 
to show that this is in no respect the result of that system of pro- 
tective duties, whose absurdity England discovered just about the 
time when she seemed to have no farther need for it, and when 
nothing in the genius of any other people threatened her preémi- 
nence as a manufacturing nation. It finds the reason in the greater 
efficiency of labor on our side of the Atlantic, and the increased 
cost and difficulty of hiring it. If by the “greater efficiency of 
labor” be meant the higher intelligence of our working classes, 
leading to continual improvement in industrial methods, 7he Times 
is not so far wrong. As it said on another occasion, “ the American 
manufacturer seems to find intelligence lying around loose ’”—we 
quote from memory—and such intelligence knows that it can do 


* Diz INDUsTRIE AMERIKA’S, (Vereinigte Staaten von Nordamerika) ; ihre Ge- 
schichte, Entwickelung und Lage unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Volkswirth- 
schaft und Handelspolitik, der Erfindungen und Fortschritte des Maschinenwesens, etc., 
und der Weltausstellung zu Philadelphia, Von Dr. Hermann Grothe. Mit vielen Il- 
lustrationen in Stahlstich und Holzschnitt im Text und auf 35 Tafeln. 
Pp. 386. Berlin, Burmeister und Stempel. 


Lexicon 8vo; 
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far better by improving on a process of manufacture than by follow- 
ing its traditions. The American workman of the highest type 
regards Oliver Evans, Fulton, Colt, Woodworth, Whitney, McCor- 
mick, Morse, Hoe, Goodyear, Howe, Disston, Westinghouse, Bald- 
win, Erickson, Edson and Lynam, muchas a young politician might 
think of Webster or Gladstone or Bismarck,—as having done 
what it is his own purpose todo. He lives in ambitious competi- 
tion with the cleverest men of the inventor class, and his own end 
in life is not to save a competency, but to make himself at once a 
name and a future. 

But without the great purpose of the American people, ex- 
pressed in their protective tariffs, to become one of the foremost 
industrial nations, the American inventor would have had but 
little opportunity. Thanks to the jealous policy of England, our 
industries were crushed during that critical period when her own 
were taking shape and form—the period when the condensing 
steam-engine, the spinning-jenny, the power-loom and the factory 
system came into currency, and the names of Watt, Wedgewood, 
Crompton and Arkwright began to stand for a new era. By 
virtue of half a dozen, inventions, England had already taken the 
foremost place in the industrial world, and spared no pains to keep 
it. In America minds were divided. Some, like the New England- 
ers of sixty years back, were for letting things take their course, 
and confining our energies to agriculture and the carrying 
trade. Others pleaded that we might at once enter upon the path 
of present self-denial but permanent prosperity. After a fair trial 
of the former policy, the latter was adopted, and, in spite of inter- 
ruptions and half-interruptions, it has continued that of the Repub- 
lic. It has given us that préeminence in machinery which is no 
longer disputed. It has called into existence that class, from whom 
our inventors sprung. It has given us the start towards an indus- 
trial life which shall be rounded and self-sufficient. 

Dr. Hermann Grothe came to this country in the Centennial 
year,as the representative of German protectionists, and in order 
to study the results of the tariff upon the industries of this new 
world, of which Europe knows so little. He has embodied the 
results ina careful, elaborate and beautifully illustrated volume, 
which we are about to commend to the attention of our readers. 
Mr. Howells of the Adantic Monthly, says, that nowhere in the Cen- 
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tennial Exhibition did the American Eagle crow so loudly within his 
breast, as when he visited Machinery Hall. And we do not envy 
the American who can look through this book without hearing the 
same boastful fowl. Even though he could not read a word of the 
German text, still the abundant illustrations bring before even 
an inexperienced eye the long series of our achievements in the 
industrial arts. 

Dr. Grothe begins by a short sketch of the history of the 
country, with especial reference to its industrial bearings. He 
shows how England’s policy as regards colonial industry retarded 
our development, and furnished one of the chief motives to colonial 
resistance. He sketches some of our industrial peculiarities, such 
as the influence of slavery, and of vast immigration. He then takes 
up the three things which have been especially promotive of 
mechanical industry, the first being our patent laws, the second 
our protective tariff, the third our vast natural resources. The 
discussion of our patent system is eSpecially interesting. Besides 
Dr. Grothe’s own statement, he inserts an essay furnished by Dr. 
George Koenig, an agent of the Prussian Government, who visited 
our Patent Office expressly to study its workings. Dr. Koenig sets 
a high value on the system as a means of evoking the spirit of in- 
vention, and says that European capitalists are astounded to learn 
that nine-tenths of the capital invested in America is on the security 
furnished by patents. He admits that inventions cost time and 
money ; he estimates the cost to the inventors of the 15,900 issued 
between 1836 and 1874, at $59,625,000, to say nothing of the 
81,000 which were refused. But he also shows that in consequence 
of the invention of McCormick’s reaping-machine—which brought 
him $1,209,000,—the wheat raised in the country increased seventy 
per cent. in the decade 1849-59, or twice as fast as the population. 
As to the localities which obtain patents, he shows that four states, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Connecticut, obtain 
nearly one-half, and in the order we have named them; that the 
Middle States obtain nearly twice as many as do the New England 
States. But this does not so much in reality as in seeming dis- 
parage Yankee ingenuity, fora considerable proportion of the in- 
ventors in the Middle States, at least in New York, are Yankees. 
But it does show that the ordinary notion of a vast preponderance 
in favor of New England is a mistake. Dr. Koenig thinks that 
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the patent system and protection rest on the same basis of prin- 
ciple, and that those who accept the principle of unrestricted 
competition must discard both. But he evidently believes that 
both have been beneficial. Dr. Grothe goes more fully into the 
history of the matter, and shows especially how the number of 
patents has risen with the introduction of protection at different 
periods. 

The chapter on protection opens with a fine account of Henry 
C. Carey and his views on economic matters, which is from the 
practiced pen of his German disciple Dr. F. Stoepel, editor of the 
Berlin J/erkur. He gives an account of Mr. Carey’s principal 
works, emphasizing, of course, his view of the state, as the great 
coordinating power, whose function it is to redress the balance of 
industries when disturbed by foreign interference. And, as against 
the other extreme of theory, viz: Socialism, he repeats what Mr. 
Carey has shown as regards the natural tendency to a fairer and 
more equal distribution of property and physical welfare among 
all classes, without the need of violent or revolutionary changes. 
Dr. Grothe follows this with an account of the protectionist policy 
in America, ascribing its adoption to the sound sense and whole- 
some instinct of our people, and their unreadiness to be misled by 
theories. He incorporates into his paper valuable tables, which 
give the substantial, unquestionable results of the policy pursued 
at different periods, and also all the numerical facts needed for a 
proper understanding of the system. And after a review of all, 
he emphasizes the conclusion which he shares with Prof. Rouleaux, 
“that the United States owe their rapid industrial development es- 
sentially to the Protectwe system.” 

That very large topic, our natural resources, is dismissed very 
briefly, and Dr. Grothe then passes to the financial position of the 
United States, the national debt, paper money and the banking and 
clearing-house system. One instructive fact he gives is a compari- 
son of the average annual cost of money in the fifteen years 1846- 
1860. In England the average interest was 3.90 per cent. on the 
street and 4.02 at the bank; at the Bank of France, 4.16; in 
America, 9.12. To this he adds the rate of wages and the cost of 
raw material, as showing that only a miraculous development of our 


industrial forces could enable us to compete with European cheap- 
ness of product. 
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The next chapter describes our educational institutions, begin- 
ning with our free schools and proceeding to polytechnic schools, 
public libraries and the condition of art and architecture. It is not 
to be expected that a person well acquainted with what is done 
and attempted in Germany, will find our achievement in this de- 
partment of social activity very great; but Dr. Grothe seems to 
have in mind the difficulties of the country in this regard, and to 
find something admirable in what has been accomplished, and in the 
rate with which we are going forward. To the Centennial Exhi- 
bition he devotes a short chapter, describing the buildings, of 
which good illustrations are given, and quoting from Prof. Rou- 
leaux’s famous letters that opinion of the whole exhibition which 
we have already laid before our readers. 

Dr. Grothe now reaches the central topics of his book,—the 
special branches of industry considered severally. He begins with 
those which are connected with the production of motive force, 
whether it be secured as water, air or steam power. He rapidly 
sketches the vast amount of water-power to be found in the United 
States and some of the more important corporations formed to 
utilize it, Then, passing to the forms of wheels employed, he is 
impressed with the preference shown in all quarters to the turbine 
principle, which, beginning with. the Francis wheel in 1848, has 
come into nearly universal application. There are more turbine 
wheels, he says, in America than in all the rest of the world. Of 
over 1,000 patents for water wheels patented in the country, all 
but a few are for wheels with perpendicular axles and horizontal 
motion. That of Leffel, an Ohio inventor, is the best known, as 
many as 7,000 being in operation, and some of them of very vast 
dimensions. He then remarks that the census of 1870 showed 
51,018 water wheels aggregating 1,130,431 horse power, 40,191 
steam engines of an aggregate of 1,215,711 horse power. 

In relation to steam engines, Dr. Grothe very properly empha- 
sizes the credit due to Oliver Evans, as the inventor of the high 
pressure engine,—the only one capable of use in districts where 
the water is muddy, as on the Missouri and the lower Mississippi. 
He traces the course of improvement—not forgetting Ward’s in- 
vention of the rotary engine—down to the great achievements of 
Messrs Corliss, Brown and their many rivals. He then proceeds 
with new inventions of appliances to these engines, such as gov- 
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ernors, steam-boilers, firing apparatus and injectors. He treats 
similarly pumps, hydraulic rams, steam fire-engines. He claims, 
indeed, that the famous pump by which the British army secured 
their water-supply during the expedition into Abyssinia, was not 
new in principle, but was an American re-discovery. It is only re- 
cently, he says, that European pumpmakers have awakened to the 
grand results reached by American inventors, beginning about 
1840. Both the steam fire-engine and the electric fire-alarm sys- 
tem are American inventions, of which the former only has come 
into use in Europe. 

In the department of transportation, the peculiar conditions of 
American life, the want of good roads, and the vast distance to be 
traversed, have conspired with the inventive peculiarities of the 
people in producing apparatus of all sorts quite different from those 
of Europe. Our horse-car system for cities is already imitated in 
many parts of Europe. Our palace cars have been introduced on 
English railways, although the low build of English railroad cars 
(which run on simple axles, like our street cars, and not on four- 
wheeled carriages) has caused their bridges to be built so low that 
there is not room fora full-sized Pullman below them. Equally 
peculiar are the cars for transporting -meat, fruit and vegetables to 
long distances. The American locomotive may be said to owe its 
character to Matthias W. Baldwin, although Peter Cooper still 
lives and can tell of running the first American locomotive out of 
Baltimore, and showing that the English engineers were mistaken 
in their assertion that it would not run around curves. The Eng- 
lish locomotive is a more costly and yet not a more powerful 
engine, as the Australian colonies are discovering. Dr. Grothe is 
struck with the business character of the great American lines,— 
the absence of everything like bureaucratic formality; with the 
excursion system of fares; with the express and baggage trans- 
portation companies, who save the travellers a vast deal of trouble 
He upholds the American railroad bridges, especially the Howe 
truss, against their European critics, and praises the Phoenix and 
Keystone columns constructed by rivetting iron plates together. 

The steamship is another American re-invention, adopted by 
Euro} 


pe. Our author describes the types found on our inland 


“fi 


waters, but he disapproves of the law which forbids vessels to pass 


rom a foreign to our own flag, and predicts its speedy repeal. We 
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think he is over sanguine in this regard. Even the Maine Repub- 
licans, who have, under Mr. Blaine’s lead, nothing to say in favor 
of protection in general, are very emphatic on this point. 

Mr. Morse’s practical application of the principles discovered 
by himself and by others in regard to electric telegraphy, justly 
entitle him and his country to the credit of this great invention. 
Dr. Grothe sketches his predecessors in the field, and describes the 
great inventor’s own laborious career. When he comes to speak of 
the improvements made in the Morse apparatus, he finds himself 
on controversial ground, as he claims for Fischer and Siemens, in 
1854, the credit of the discovery that two messages could be sent 
simultaneously over the same line, in opposite directions. This 
discovery is claimed by the American, J. B. Stearn, in 1868, but 
had been already discovered the second time in England. He 
fully recognizes the services rendered to telegraphy by Professor 
Hughes of Kentucky, by Mr. Edison and others. As regards 
house telegraphy, he finds America far ahead of Europe, and the 
arrangements for the convenience of the public in this regard, 
“truly astonishing.” 

Passing to the properly Metallic Industries, Dr. Grothe begins 
by drawing upon Mr. Swank’s excellent account of Zhe American 
lron Trade in 1876, and then upon a discourse by Bergrath Wed- 
ding, who visited the mining districts of America. This gentle- 
man, an expert in this branch, pronounces our anthracite coal, and 
our Lake Superior ore, as fine as any in the world. But he pre- 
dicts that coke-smelting is to be the industry of the future in 
America. He declares that iron-smelting has seen such progress 
in America, that in some branches, especially the production of 
Bessemer steel, it begins to furnish models for European imitation. 
He doubts whether free trade and protection have anything to do 
with the present depression, which he says is felt as severely on 
our side the ocean as at home. He predicts a great future for 
American iron-working, because of our freedom from traditional 
trammels, and our readiness to take every man for what he is worth. 
Dr. Grothe, on the other hand, with a more exact knowledge of 
the fact, ascribes the rise of this industry to the tariff, and appeals 
to the unhappy effects of the reduction of duties in the Dallas 
Tariff of 1846. 

Passing from the metal to its applications, our author remarks 
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that Americans began by employing European, and especially Eng- 
lish, models in the construction of their machinery, but, for fifty 
years past, they have, for various reasons, departed from the Eng- 
lish system. For one thing, the English method kept steadily 
in view the construction of machines of great weight, which was 
quite in accordance with the nature of English industry and its 
competitions. American machinists, however, aimed at producing 
lighter machines, and at securing the right proportion of the parts 
in machines, tools and weapons. The English aimed at producing 
machines which could be employed for a great variety of uses; 
the Americans found it best to specialize their machinery, and to 
so construct them that every part was machine-finished, and ca- 
pable of being replaced by another exactly like it. He is struck 
with the difference of American from European methods on many 
points, as in the finish of the machinery ; the extensive use of heavy 
drop-hammers in shaping both hot and cold metals; the disposi- 
tion to use two machines, where one is employed in Europe; the 
manufacture by machinery, and in large establishments, of many 
articles, such as screws, which are not so made in Europe; and 
the extensive use of cast iron in connections where wrought iron 
or some other substance is used in Europe. 

The special manufacture of edged tools takes his attention as 
one of great importance to the European market. He “ ventures 
to assert that without the protection furnished by the patent and 
tariff laws, the present success of the American tool-manufacture 
would never have been reached,—the success in overcoming the 
long-established manufactures in Birmingham and Sheffield, in driv- 
ing them from the market.” He thinks that sound national feeling 


has seconded the laws. “The Americans have a preference for 
articles of domestic manufacture, which is less common in other 


nations, and not to be found at all among the Germans. It is 
common to hear persons who have no direct interest in manufac- 
tures, say, with a certain self-satisfaction and self-confidence, that, 
in spite of the youthfulness of native manufactures, everything 
is now made at home and better than anywhere else in the world.” 
He also ascribes much to the honesty of American workmanship. 
“ Nothing is made ‘to sell, not to use.’ It is a laudable usage that 
wherever it is possible the name of the maker is stamped on his 
product.” He gives as an instance of the saw manufacture: “A 
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single establishment, Disston and Sons, of Philadelphia, employ 


1200 workmen and make their own steel. The saws they make are 
masterpieces, as regards both the quality of the material and their 
finish. Still more wonderful are the delicate improvements which 
have been introduced into the form of saws, the shape of their 
teeth, and the instruments for sharpening them. The catalogue of 
this firm, by bringing to view the great multitude of these varia- 
tions, is exceedingly instructive and might be regarded asa special 
text-book of the subject.” 

We must pass by many other points, to get at his chapter on 
textile fabrics. He traces the progress of the cotton manufacture, 
from the invention of Whitney’s Gin, and gives figures showing 
how its growth was accelerated by Protection and retarded by 
lapses into free trade. Thus in 1816-20, the number of spindles 
fell from one half, to a quarter of a million, while since 1860 they 
have increased by more than four millions. The inventor of Dan- 
forth’s throstle, in 1824, made a revolution in the business, and it 
was their undue confidence in it which led the American producers, 
Dr. Grothe thinks, to offer less resistance to the disastrous 
alterations made in the Tariff in 1833. And this was but one of 
a great many American inventions, which have improved the de- 
tails of the machinery, and have placed its products on a level 
with the best of Europe. As to the silk industry, he quotes the 
report of Herr Gebhard, of Elberfeld, an expert in this department, 
as saying that the Americans have already gone far beyond the 
English in the production of silk thread, of which the sewing ma- 
chine demands a superior quality. And he says that, considering 
the recent origin of the manufacture of broad silks, the develop- 
ment it has reached is really extraordinary. Attempts to intro- 
duce it, made in earlier periods, failed for want of adequate protec- 
tion, but the duties imposed in 1867 at once imparted a great im- 
pulse to silk-spinning and weaving. Herr Gebhard thinks there 
is every reason to expect a steady growth of the silk business in 
America; wages are higher, but the American workman accom- 
plishes more. The machinery in use is excellent, and those parts 
which are of American invention and construction, are consider- 
ably more effective than European. And the great aim of the 
American producer is to produce an article of the best possible 
quality. But withal, “a comparison of the selling price shows 
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that, considering the greater durability of the American, they are 
not essentially dearer”’ than the European, “ and it must be inferred 
that in the present instance protection has not inflicted any injury 
on the home consumer.” He gives Cheney and Bros. the palm as 
producers of silk goods, and declares their products not inferior 
to the best of Switzerland. With this German expert, an English 
one, a Macclesfield silk-weaver, fully agrees, declaring that the 
day will come when England will have to put a protective duty 
on American silks. 


Dr. Grothe passes lightly over our sewing machines, not even 
l 


mentioning that marvel, the Wardwell machine from St. Louis, 
which sews with two spools, without bobbin, hook or shuttle, and 
darns holes as well. Nor has he much to tell of our Paper manu- 
facture, which has caused so much surprise at Paris; nor of our 
manufactures in leather and India rubber. We presume he was 
not, like our French visitor M. de Molinari the economist, struck 
with the great number of barefooted people he saw in our streets! 

In his account of our chemical industries, Dr. Grothe follows 
the report of Hofrath R. von Wagner, the eminent Bavarian 
chemist. This branch was altogether neglected in America, until 
the imposition of duties on foreign chemicals in 1827 attracted to 
it American capital and intelligence. But it received but a slight 
development until the close of the late war, when establishments 
sprang up throughout the Eastern and Middle states, and even in 
the west and south. It has become, under the shield of protection, 
a highly flourishing industry. Until the Centennial Exhibition, it 
was regarded with contempt in many parts of Europe, but it has 
already driven many foreign articles out of the American market, 
and will in time dispute the markets of the world. Within a 
quarter of a century, America will cease importing these goods 
from Europe. The processes of manufacture are much like those 
employed in Europe, except that the Americans are still behind- 
hand as regards some new inventions. Nor do they treat their 
raw materials with as much exactness and refinement as in Europe, 
being less governed by scientific than by practical considerations. 
The tendency to the practical prevails even in the technological 
teaching, which, like the intelligent work of the large factories, is 
largely in German hands. Herr Wagner mentions “ Professor Fr. 
Genth, from the Wetterau, and Dr. George Koenig, of Baden,” as 
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thus engaged in the University of Pennsylvania. He puts the es- 
tablishments of Rosengarten and Sons and Powers and Weightman 
first, especially as manufacturers of the alkaloids, and as control- 
lidg the morphia and quinine markets, as well as that for strych- 
nine, which is now largely used by Western “ trappers.” Besides 
Professor Wagner, Dr. Martins and Dr. Feltback agree in predict- 
ing a great future for the chemical industries of America. 

Dr. Grothe also quotes the opinion of an expert as regards our 
manufacture of ceramics, that expressed by Dr. George Seelhorst, 
of Nurnberg. Dr. Seelhorst is impressed at once by the vast re- 
sources open to the American manufacturer, and the utter want of 
taste and judgment shown in taking advantage of them. He es- 
pecially finds fault with the excess of ornament, and the practice 
of making earthenware imitations of wood, but admits that this is 
done so cleverly that he was for a time deceived by it. But he 
admires our white iron-stone china, as a more substantial article 
than any in Europe. Yet on visiting the Trenton potteries, where 
it is especially made, he was astounded at the want of modern 
improvements in the methods of preparing the articles for the fur- 
nace. Short as is the time since the Centennial Exhibition, we 
are satisfied that if Dr. Seelhorst visited us now, he would find our 
manufacture of ceramics much less open to censure on these points. 
Our glass manufacture pleased him better, being one much longer 
established, and not less richly provided with natural resources, 
such as the Berkshire sandstone of Pennsylvania, which is abso- 
lutely free from iron and easily pulverized. 

Of course, our agricultural implements and our mills excited 
the admiration of our German visitors. To Oliver Evans, Dr. 
Grothe very justly ascribes a complete revolution in mill construc- 
tion, all later inventions being no more than improvements on his. 
He not only improved every part,—cleaner, millstone, bolter and 
cooler alike—but he connected them by elevators and conveyors, 
so that it was no longer necessary to carry the grist from one to 
the other. An oldfashioned American miller used to tell of hav- 
ing once entered an Evans mill and found the machinery running 
itself, while mill hands were at work in the meadow getting in hay! 
To this we may add a story told us by a friend, whose statements 
we believe to be always trustworthy. While on a visit to his rela- 
tives in Cheshire, England, he visited a mill which belonged to 
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one of them, and was surprised at the old-fashioned nature of 
all the apparatus. Although not in the business, he knew enough 
about it to be aware that, with such appliances, first-class flour 
would not be produced, and he hinted as much to his friend. The 
Cheshire miller candidly admitted it, but explained that he was in 
the habit of buying Genesee flour for his best customers. 

“The Brewery Business in North America” is discussed ina 
special paper by Director Friedrich Goldschmidt, to whom the 
subject was also entrusted by the Imperial Commissioners at the 
Centennial Exhibition. Herr Goldschmidt has his own opinion of 
the Temperance people, and they will not be comforted to learn 
that in 1875 this business was nearly six times as extensive as in 
1863. He also alleges statistics to show that the consumption of 
beer reduces the proportion of the poor and the criminal classes, 
while total abstinence legislation tends to increase it. After point- 
ing out the peculiarities of American beer-making, he piously ends, 


Hopfen and Malz, 
Gott erhalt’s! 


Dr. Grothe closes with a rather hurried notice of our “ multi- 
plying arts,’—printing, lithography, photography, etc. He quotes 
an expert, Prof. Werth, as to the value of the last named. He 
finds American photography of very unequal value, praises two 
New York firms as showing genuine art, and is astonished that 
our people still patronize the ferrotype, a sort of picture suited for 
farmers who have come into town for their market and cannot take 
time to get a good likeness. 

We have gone through Dr. Grothe’s volume with much enjoy- 
ment. We have found it unequal in its parts, some topics being 
passed over very lightly, and others treated at a disproportionate 
length. But this was unavoidable from the encyclopedic nature 
of the subject. He has naturally given a more full discussion 
where he was himself an expert, or could command the services of 
one. But even as it is, the book is excellent, and suggests that it 
would be well to have a similar work written by American experts 
on the same plan. We need it, in order to present to the Ameri- 
can people the real results of our tariff policy, to give them confi- 
dence in our industrial future, and to prevent their listening to the 
specious reasoning of those who do not feel a just pride in the 
industrial development of their country. 

ROBERT ELLis THOMPSON. 
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SOME UNIVERSITY BOOKS. 


T has occurred to us that a list of all the works written or edited 
| by the professors and graduates of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, would be no bad index of the amount and sort of the influence 
which has been exerted by the institution during the more than a 
century of its history. That list would show, indeed, no names of 
universal renown, such as Longfellow, Lowell, Bryant or Emerson. 
The community in which we live, and from which the university 
derives its supply of human material, makes but little demand for 
such men. But it does call for men of ability in special branches, espe- 
cially in the practical sciences, and in these the University hasa 
goodly list to show. In medicine, it would not be equalled by any 
in America. From the days of Morgan to the days of Hodge, 
Pepper, Meigs, Wood and Smith it has taken the lead in the prepa- 
ration of standard works in nearly every department of the science. 
In other departments of study it might refer to Lindley Murray, 
William White, John W. Draper, Benjamin Silliman, Dallas Bache 
and many others hardly less widely known, while in its present 
faculties there is hardly a man who has not contributed to our 
periodical literature, and the great majority of them have been 
the authors of works of acknowledged merit. 

We purpose to unite in this notice, several recent books which 
would deserve a place in the list whose compilation we have sug- 
gested. 

Professor Seidensticker’s History of the German Society of 
Pennsylvania should have received an earlier notice in these pages, 
since it is a part of the literature of the Centennial year. We can 
recall no other book of that year which equals it in interest to the 
student of our local history. It is a mine of facts which are not 
to be met with elsewhere, for it deals with a side of old Philadel- 
phia history which has been either not at all or very imperfectly 
accessible to previous writers. 

The first German settlers of Pennsylvania were men who sought 


1 GESCHICHTE DER DEUTSCHEN GESELLSCHAFT VON PENNSYLVANIEN, von der Zeit 
der Griindung, 1764, bis zum Jahre 1876. Festgabe zum Jubeljahre der Republik. 
Verfasst, auf Veranlassung der Deutsche Gesellschaft, von Oswald Seidensticker. 334 
seiten, gr, in 8vo, Philadelphia, J. L. Kéhler, und Schaefer y. Koradi, 1876, 
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a new home, amid the trials and hardships of an American colony, 
for conscience’ sake. They belonged to the persecuted sects of 
Europe,—to the Quakers, the Mennonites of Holland, the mystic 
and “inspired ”’ conventicles of the lower Rhine Valley, the Re- 
formed Church of the Palatinate, and the German Baptists of 
Westphalia. It was later that the advantages of the new world, 
in amore worldly point of view, began to attract other classes, 
and these new-comers were largely poor people, who consented 
to be sold into temporary slavery to defray the cost of their 
passage. The German immigrants were regarded with dislike 
and distrust by the English-speaking settlers; they were con- 
tinually described as foreigners; and even James Logan dreaded 
that they would make the commonwealth a German colony. In 
1729 a heavy tax was imposed upon their immigration, but next 
year the law was changed to apply only to persons likely to be- 
come a burden to society. Although at times these hostile critics 
were forced to acknowledge that the German immigrants were a 
real benefit to the colony, yet their general attitude towards these 
“foreigners ’’ was not such as to insure them much consideration. 
The fate of the poor “ Redemptioners” was the sorest. Besides 
being treated in the meanest way by the ship-owner who brought 
them over, they had no security for fair play as regards the hard 
a servitude extending 
from three to seven and even more years, in which they wrought out 





life of servitude they were about to begin, 


the forty or fifty dollars of their passage-money. For this reason 
the Deutsche Gesellschaft was organized by our German fellow-citi- 
zens, in 1764, with the object of securing proper legislation tor the 
protection of the poor immigrants, and of seeing it properly en- 
forced. From the first the society seems to have been as efficient 
as could have been expected, and to have really prevented a vast 
amount of outrage and imposture, Nor did the need for such safe- 
guards cease with the termination of the Redemptioner system. 
Fifty pages of this book are the the story of the continual struggle 
of the society to secure the passage of better laws, and to effect 
their enforcement against the rapacity of ship-owners upon the 
sea,and the rapacity of land-sharks ondry ground. And the strug- 
gle with these latter still goes on. 

Besides this, the society has discharged the functions of a relief 
society to aid poor Germans, an educational society, and a public 
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library and lecture association. It is probably the oldest relief 
society in the city, having been in the work for one hundred and 
fourteen years, and its beneficiaries number over two thousand 
a year. At first it thought only of poor immigrants, but the ter- 
rible suffering among the poor in revolutionary times compelled 
it to take up the case of the German poor of the city, and it has 
never ceased to aid this class. Among the beneficiaries were the 
Rappites of Harmony, part of whom were delayed in this city 
during the winter of 1804, while on their way to their new home. 
In 1818 it began its dispensary work, and the appointment of 
physicians to attend poor patients. But one of the pleasantest 
features of its work, is the system of Christmas gifts to poor fami- 
lies and poor children, including many who make no claim upon 
the funds of the society, but are known to have but little means of 
special enjoyment in the holiday times. Over two thousand dol- 
lars are thus raised and spent each Christmas, and more than six 
hundred poor families are reached by these gifts. 

The educational work of the society dates from 1780. Another 
“German Society” had existed in colonial times, being organized 
by English-speaking people, for the education of poor German 
children in German and English. But in 1769 it wound up its 
affairs, and handed over its balance on hand to the College of Phila- 
delphia. In 1780 the real German society secured from the trustees 
of the University the erection of a German department, and Pastor 
Kunze, a man of great ability and scholarship, was chosen pro- 
fessor. He was succeeded by Pastor Helmuth, on his removal to 
New York in 1784; in 1785 there were sixty scholars in the Insti- 
tute, as it was called, but two years later it had sunk to six, and 
the experiment was abandoned. Besides this, the society, begin- 
ning in 1781, defrayed the cost of educating a number of boys at 
other schools, until the establishment of the Public School System, 
in 1833, made this needless. Some of these boys attained emi- 
nence in their subsequent career, especially in the Lutheran minis- 
try, and two became teachers in the University. From 1867 till 
1872, the society sustained an evening school, but in the latter year 
the city assumed the cost and management. 

The library dates from 1817. It now numbers over 16,000 vol- 
umes, of which a majority are in the German language, and it will 
well repay a visit to those who are interested in German literature, 
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In its archives are found a large number of books, etc., illustrative of 
the history of the German immigration, especially in Pennsylvania, 
including a very full collection of works printed in German in this 
state, some of which are real “ curiosities of literature.’ This last 
collection is only surpassed by that of our unwearied antiquarian, 
Abraham Cassel, who could not better dispose of his own library 
than by leaving it to the Deutsche Gesellschaft. 

We have given only a taste of the book in this sketch of its 
contents. We commend it most heartily to all who read German 
and feel any interest in our local history. It isa piece of thorough, 
careful work, and eminently readable through the skilful treatment 
of the materials at hand. 

Professor Sadtler’s Chemical Experimentation? comes to us all 
the way from old Kentucky. It is not a book for beginners, but 
for advanced students and teachers of Chemical Science. The 
Professor’s experience as a student in Gottingen and with Gibbs at 
Harvard, and as teacher at Gettysburg, in our University and our 
College of Pharmacy, has shown him just what such a student or 
teacher needs to set him right in his work. The ordinary text- 
books of chemistry do give some information in regard to illustra- 
tion by experiment; but of course they cannot make a speciality 
of this to the extent required by the teacher. They give one 
method of proceeding where a choice between several is desirable; 
and their descriptions are too brief to be of much practical use, so 
that the teacher may lose time, materials and temper to little pur- 
pose. For this reason alone, the study of the subject is excluded 
from schools where it might very well be taught. 

Professor Sadtler has gone over the whole field of Inorganic 
Chemistry in the order of Professor Barker’s Chemistry. He has 
not undertaken to teach anything, or to correct any other writer’s 
theories, however erroneous, but simply to show how the results of 
the science may be brought before the eye of the single student or 
of the class. He shows first the method by which each subject 


2 Chemical Experimentation ; being a Hand-Book of Lecture Experiments in Inor- 
ganic Chemistry, systematically arranged for the Use of Lecturers and Teachers in 
Chemistry, as well as for students in Normal Schools and Colleges, and for Private 
Study. By Samuel P. Sadtler, A. M., Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Pennsylvania. Pp. 225, large 8vo, 139 illustrations. Louisville, John P. 
Morton & Co. 
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may be prepared in chemical purity ; and then how its physical pro- 
erties (weight, solidification, diffusibility, and the like) and, lastly, its 
chemical properties (affinities) may be shown visibly. Having 
studied the science in the old style, we must admit that we are 
somewhat surprised at the order now thought to be desirable in 
the discussion of substances. 

The mechanical execution of the book is worthy of all praise. 
The paper is good; the type clear and handsome. An excellent 
use has been made of “Clarendon” in the announcement of the 
subject of each chapter. Of the woodcuts, many have been ob- 
tained from Germany, expressly for the work, and others have been 
engraved, while all are clear and well brought out in printing. As 
the book is the only one on its topic in our language, it ought to 
command a large sale. 

Professor Haupt’s Exgincering Specifications and Contracts} we 
have not, for obvious reasons, read through continuously, but we 
have examined it with sufficient care to be able to pronounce upon 
its merits as a careful and satisfactory treatise upon the subject it 
discusses. It also grows out of a need widely felt in the profession 
for whose use it is designed, but hitherto unsupplied. In our 
present system of building and constructing by contract, it is often 
the duty of the civil engineer, or of the architect, to draw up pro- 
posals which define the terms of the contract to be awarded To 
do this well, requires the keeping in mind an immense mass of de- 
tails, and the danger is very great that some important element of 
the work will be overlooked. In that case the engineer, or his em- 
ployer, is obliged to trust to the uncovenanted honesty of the con- 
tractor, which is always an unbusinesslike mode of proceeding. 
Either contracts should not be made at all, or they should cover 
everything. 

Professor Haupt aims at giving the engineer or architect such a 
grasp of the details of this business, as will enable him to make 
every contract complete in its specifications. The first chapter is 
devoted to the subject of plans and drawings, showing how they 


3A MANUAL OF ENGINEERING SPECIFICATIONS AND CONTRACTS, designed as a 
Text-Book and Work of Reference for all who may be engaged in the Theory or Practice 
of Engineering. By Professor Lewis M. Haupt, Professor of Civil Engineering, Towne 
Scientific School, University of Pennsylvania, etc. Pp. X., 305, 8vo. Philadelphia: 
J. M. Stoddart. 
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should be prepared. The second, to estimates and measurements, 
giving the various tables of lengths, weights and the like, with the 
more useful parts of mensuration. The third takes up the specific 
rules employed in measuring artisans’ work and materials. The 
fourth discusses the specific gravity of various substances, and 
closes with a very full table. The fifth gives an estimate of the 
cost of a mile of railroad, and the estimate of Messrs. M’Arthur 
and Wilson for the Memorial Hall of the Centennial Exhibition. 

After this introductory matter comes a collection of specifica- 
tions of really standard merit. These include government works, 
municipal works, a college building (that of the University), and 
railroad works (bridges, tunnels, tracks, rolling-stock). This chap- 
ter forms the heart of the book, covering pages 55-206; and we 
judge that this selection of documents has been made with care, 
and that it will have great value for the young engineer. 

It is followed by two short chapters on the proper form of ad- 
vertisement and that of a bid for a contract, both illustrated by 
standard rules and instances. The last chapter is on contracts, and 
first sketches the legal aspects of the question. The forms em- 
ployed by the government are given, and a selection of others 
taken from municipal, corporation and railroad business. The whole 
closes with a Glossary of Technical Terms anda good index. The 
book is printed in the business-like style usual with its class, and 
does credit to its enterprising publisher. 

Prof. McElroy’s System of Punctuation* has grown out of his 
instructions given to students in this mystery. There is a preva- 
lent opinion that punctuation is a mere matter of usage, with no 
underlying principles to which appeal can be made. Professor 


McElroy concedes that the means employed are merely conven- 
tional, but he undertakes to show that the use of these means rests 
on principles which may be easily taught to advanced students, 
and when once learned may be applied with precision. But he con- 


cedes that there is a range for preference and personal taste in their 
application, and that it is not the object of sound teaching to do away 
with this liberty, but to prevent it from degenerating into license. 
In the pages of some very great authors, personal preference cer- 

‘A System of Punctuation, by John G, R. McElroy, Professor of Rhetoric and the 


English Language in the University of Pennsylvania. Pp. 36. Porter & Coates, 
1878. 
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tainly does play too large a part. Thus, in the writings of Grimm 
and Ewald a dozen commas to a page is a large allowance, and 
yet, with a little practice, their writings are found as intelligible as 
any. 

He also insists that punctuation should address itself not to the 
ear, but to the eye, and that the failure to recognize this is the 
source of much of our bad punctuation in present use, especially of 
the wholesale scattering of commas, as from a pepper box, over the 
ordinary printed page. 

The professor has evidently aimed at precision and condensation 
in this little manual, and we can say with truth that we have never 
seen any treatise on the subject which equalled it in inherent ex- 
cellence and practical usefulness. Any person who has to write 
for the public eye, will find his profit in studying it; but we fear 
that most of us are too much hardened in evil ways, to be able to 
profit by it as we might. It is, however, well that beginners should 
be set right from the first. 

We observed that an unfriendly critic of the work laid some 
stress on the fact that our author at times begins a sentence with 
a conjunction. The criticism recalls very vividly a conversation 
we had with the late Dr. Allen, who was one of the purest and 
most exquisite judges of good English, as all his friends knew, and 
a man whose ear was exceedingly sensitive to every solecism. He 
denounced with great severity, on this occasion, the scheoimasters’ 
and grammarians’ rules by which much of our best writing was 
cramped and even spoiled ; and mentioned, in particular, this cur- 
rent maxim that no sentence should begin with a conjunction. 
Even his friend and colleague Henry Reed, he said, had been in- 
fected with this prejudice, and it was not without some difficulty that 
he succeeded in disabusing his mind of it. He showed him that 
such a rule might be alleged in condemnation of much of the best 
writing, and nearly every good writer in the language. 

Dr. Krauth’s Chronicle of the Augsburg Confession® is a contro- 
versial tractate growing out of a discussion started at the recent 
Lutheran diet, and continued by Dr. Brown in the Gettysburg 
Quarterly Review. But Dr. Krauth has evidently endeavored to 

5[.utheran Monographs, A Chronicle of the Augsburg Confession: by Charles 


P. Krauth, D.D., LL.D. A Question of Latinity. by Henry E. Jacobs, D.D. Pp. 
g2 and 18. Philadelphia, J. Fred’k. Smith, Publisher. 1878. 
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make his work one of permanent interest and value, however oc- 
casional in its origin. The main point at stake is the share taken 
by Luther in the Augsburg Confession, the first great Protestant 
Confession, and that by which the Lutheran Church stands. It is 
conceded that Melanchthon, his more conciliatory colleague, was the 
author of the Confession, but some writers have striven to extract 
from this fact the inference that the Confession is not properly a 
Lutheran document. Melanchthon, at the time of its composition 
(1530), was certainly in decided opposition to the extremely low 
views of the sacrament taught by Zwingli and other Swiss reform- 
ers. But for the higher Reformed view afterwards presented by 
Calvin, he showed some predilection, and altered the text of some 
later editions of the Confession so as to make it capable of signa- 
ture by Calvinists. On this basis is built the theory of a concilia- 
tory Melanchthonian type of doctrine, divergent from that of 
Luther, and it is claimed that the Confession represents this. 

Luther was in Coburg during the sessions of the Diet of Augs- 
burg, being prevented from attendance by the fact that he was 
under the bann of the Empire. The Confession was certainly 
twice sent to him for his corrections and suggestions,—by the Elec- 
tor of Saxony, May 11th, and again by Melanchthon in May 22nd, 
but both times in an imperfect form. The question disputed is 
whether it was sent again, after being completed, put into final 
shape and read and approved by the Protestant princes and estates. 
In none of the letters or documents of the time, so far as these are 
preserved, and we have a large number, is there any allusion to this 
third sending, but Melanchthon, writing in 1560, the year of his 
death, distinctly declares that “the complete form of the Confes- 
sion was sent to Luther,” “subsequently” to its being read and 
approved by the princes, June 23d, and before it was laid before 
the Diet, June 25th. 

The evidence leaves but one alternative open to those who deny 
this third sending, and that is to claim that Melanchthon, writing 
thirty years after the event, suffered a lapse of memory. Certainly, 
the fact seems to rest upon his isolated statement, but it cannot 
be denied that he had the best means of knowing all the facts. 

Dr. Krauth has thrown his historical statement into a chronol- 
ogy of the events and the letters which passed. A more full statement 
of the object he had in view, would have enabled his reader to fol- 
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low his line of argument better, to have appreciated more exactly 
the points which indicatés by his emphasis. We notice a few er- 
rata, such as Bologne for Bologna, and Wencislaus Link for Wences- 


laus Link. 


Dr. Krauth’s edition of Bishop Berkeley’s Principles of Knovwl- 
edge is already known for its merits to our readers. But it may 
interest some to see what Dr. Ulrici of Halle, one of the most 
eminent of German philosophers and Shakspearean critics, has to 
say of the work in a recent number of the Zeztschrift fiir Philoso- 
phic, edited by himself and the younger Fichte. We translate :— 


In consequence of the defective means of exchange existing be- 
tween Germany and America in the book trade, this new edition 
of Berkeley’s chief work only very recently came to hand. _Possi- 
bly, however, others are similarly situated and thus my notice may 
not come too late. This edition lays express claims to being a 
‘standard ” edition, and, indeed, it is a model edition. The text is 
only a carefully revised reprint from the edition of Berkeley’s 
Complete Works, by A. C. Fraser (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1871); 
but in this respect nothing farther could have been done, beyond 
the correcting of a few typographical errors in Fraser's edition; 
for Fraser’s text is prepared with the greatest critical accuracy, and 
with constant reference to the various readings of earlier editions. 
The present edition reproduces, with the text, the introduction and 
the valuable notes of Fraser, and adds to them, not only a fine 
English translation of the, at least, equally valuable critical and 
explanatory notes by Ueberweg in his German edition of Berkely’s 
Principles, but also gives, in addition, a number of definitions of 
words and conceptions, principally by the editor himself. With 
the same object in view, [rendering more comprehensible, to the 
common mind, the doctrines of Berkeley which sound so para- 
doxical,] three additional appendixes are added. 

A. Berkeley’s first rough draft of his introduction to the Princi- 
ples, which Fraser found among the manuscripts of the Library of 
Trinity College, Dublin. £&. Notices of Arthur Collier, and a re- 
print of the introduction to his Clavis universalis, which appeared 
in 1713, in which this almost unknown cotemporary of Berkeley’s 
(but independently from him), endeavors to show the non-existence 
or impossibility of an external world. C. A reprint of the often- 
quoted “Accounts” of the Surgeon, W. Chelsenden, of his observa- 
tions of a young gentleman whose sight he had restored, to which 
Berkeley alludes in his treatise, “ The Theory of Vision Vindicated.” 
The editor here further added to the above work a reprint of a 
second “Account” of similar contents, from Nunnely’s “The 
Organs of Vision, etc.” (1858). 
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Still more valuable than these appendixes, in my opinion, are 
the Prolegomena with which Professor Krauth has enriched his 
edition from his own bountiful store. These serve, indeed, for the 
better understanding of Berkeley’s doctrine, but are of a historico- 
critical nature and apply more to idealism in general, in the various 
forms in which it has appeared before and since Berkeley. They 
give, first of all, a review of Berkeley’s life, writings, and prede- 
cessors ; following this, summaries of Berkeley’s system, 2. ¢., quo- 
tations from the writings of prominent philosophical authors, in 
which Berkeley’s doctrine has been summarily presented, charac- 
terized and criticized. Following these “summaries” we have a 
statement of the influence of Berkeley’s idealism, and a comparison, 
on the one hand, of the doctrines which agree with, or are related 
to his, and, on the other hand, of his opponents and the objections 
raised against him. And to these are added a number of treatises, 
which, after a discussion of the conception of idealism in general, 
and more particularly of Hume’s sceptical idealism, present the 
idealistic systems of German speculation, Kant’s, Fichte’s, Schel- 
ling’s, Hegel’s and Schopenhauer’s, in their development from each 
other and their deviation in principle from each other, and the 
editor closes with a balancing of the strength and weakness of 
idealism, which reveals alike penetration and acuteness. This ad- 
dition is more especially designed for the English reader and his 
needs, but it will interest the German reader, too, to see how our 
great speculative systems have reflected themselves in an indepen- 
dent, philosophical, highly cultivated mind, which, it 1s true, is 
free from English prejudices, but yet shows its English training.— 
Ai. Ulrici. 

The University has had three names of repute in that peculiar 
world within a world, the lovers of the royal game of chess. We 
mean Provost Vethake, Dr. George Allen and our esteemed con- 
tributor Professor S. S. Haldemann. The chess library collected by 
Dr. Allen® is reputed to be the finest in America, and only equalled 
by three or four of the best in Europe. It is now offered for sale by 
his executors, who have prepared a very handsome catalogue. 
Without being an expert in the subject, we can see that the library 
is exceedingly rich in rare and out-of-the-way books, in some half 
dozen languages. It occupied its author’s attention for twenty- 
five years,and Dr. Allen was an expert book-buyer, and a fine 


§ CATALOGUE OF THE CHESS COLLECTION of the late George Allen, Esq., LL.D., 
Professor of the Greek Language and Literature in the University of Pennsylvania, 
author of the Life of Philidor, etc. Prepared by his executors F. A, Jackson and G. B. 
Keen. Pp. VIII, 89. Philadelphia, 1878. 
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bibliographer. No part of the subject has been overlooked. 
There are early and rare works and editions; histories of the 
game; general treatises and introductions; treatises on special 
problems, manuscripts, autographs, pictures; chess journals, and 
periodicals containing notable articles on chess ; chess poems and 
chess bibliography. The University Chess Club, we understand, 
have conceived the hope of raising by subscription the three thou- 
sand dollars needed to secure the collection for the University Li- 
brary. While it does not stand in such close relation to the work 
of a university as do the parts of his library already purchased, it 
would be a very pleasant thing to secure it as a monument of the 
tastes and character of one who will never be forgotten by any 
student who sat under his instructions. 

Dr. Edgar F. Smith, assistant in the Department of Analytical 
Chemistry, has published an excellent translation of a useful 
manual in his department, viz.: Classen’s Elementary Qualitative 
Analysis." Herr Classen’s book is recognized as one of the best 
manuals for students, and the translator has much improved the 
work by additional matter, much of which is derived from the ex- 
perience and the discoveries of the University Laboratory. The 
book is very highly commended by Professor F. A. Genth. 


J. D. 





NEW BOOKS. 


LITERATURE PrimERS. Edited by J. R. Green. Homer. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1878. 


In this very beautiful piece of literary criticism, Mr. Gladstone 
seeks to describe, as accurately as he can from the internal evidence 
of the Iliad and Odyssey themselves, the author, the relation of the 
poems and the history, geography, ethnology and polity of the 
Greeks at the time they were written. The historical truth of the 
events, as of less importance, is not much discussed. The following 
are some of the conclusions reached. He is very well satisfied 


7 ELEMENTARY QUALITATIVE ANALYsIs, by Alexander Classen, Professor in the 
Royal Polytechnic School, Aix-la-Chapelle. Translated, with Additions, by Edgar F. 
Smith, A. M., Ph. D., Assistant in Analytical Chemistry in the Towne Scientific 
School, University of Pennsylvania. 
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that both poems are the creation of the same author, from their 
seneral correspondence and from the high improbability that two 
such imperial poets could have been given to the world in the same 
era. Whether Homer was his name or whether it was an honor- 
able title, Homeros the Fitter, like Poietes the Maker, is not at all 
certain or important. But that he was of the highly considered 
profession of the Bards, and that he was an itinerant Bard or 
Minstrel may be inferred from his extensive acquaintance with 
geography, from the absence of any reference toa local patron and 
from the fact that, having survived all contemporaneous productions, 
his compositions must have been widely sung. Although we learn 
of Homer first from the Asiatic Greeks, forcible reasons are given 
for his being himself a European Greek of a period not very long 
after the occurrence of the events he narrated. The preservation 
of the poems at all is little short of a miracle, but Mr. Gladstone 
believes that they were originally transmitted by memory, from 
the entire absence of any reference in them to written characters, 
although many messages and communications are sent. In this 
connection, we may remember that in Scripture the Ten Command- 
ments are spoken of as written on tables of stone at least five hun- 
dred years before the Trojan war, and that formal communications 
of sovereigns have been generally by heralds or ambassadors. As 
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an illustration, however, of the retentiveness of human memory, 
we are reminded that Odusseus is made to recite two thousand two 
hundred and forty-one lines (Odyssey IX.-XII.).without a break, as 
if the author were representing him as repeating something which 
he had learned by heart, instead of narrating extemporaneously 
his adventures after the siege of Troy! Homer’s knowledge of 
geography depended upon oral report and experience, the former 
being largely imaginary, as in the case of the route of Odusseus, 
and the latter substantially correct. This appears to be the case 
with the description of Troy, if Dr. Schliemann be correct in 
placing it at Hissarlik, although there is only one river mouth now 
instead of two, those of Scamander and Simois, as mentioned in 
the poem. 

Mr. Gladstone concludes, from the mythology of the poems, 
that Homer designed a religion which should combine the nature 
worship of the Pelasgi, like Reanos, Kronos and the water-gods, 
with Hellenic deities Poseidon, Hera and Athene. In respect of 
polity, the Greek nations were monarchies, the monarch having 
the functions of priest, general and judge, but assisted by a council 
of chieftains, the Boule, and referring all important questions to an 
assembly of the people, the Agora. The Trojan polity appears to 
have been similar, and, from the absence of comment to the con- 
trary, we may infer the language to have been the same. There 
is evidence that the Trojan character was lighter, less earnest and 
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reflective than the Greek. Finally, we are given some very nice 
literary criticism of Homer as the greatest of objective poets, in- 
dulging rarely in simile, often in metaphor, constantly bursting 
into oratory, but philosophizing never. 

With views which are the result of the profound and patient 
investigation of an intellect like Mr. Gladstone’s, it would be rash 
for the ordinary student to measure himself. But he may offer a 
few general observations upon his method. Working a posécriori, 
he has sometimes attributed,—as laborious critics so often do—coin- 
cidences and results to the purpose of the author which he could 
never have intended. The scholar unconsciously imparts to the 
inspiration of his subject a little of. his own didactic flavor. For 
instance, the theurgy of the poems is conceived of as designed by 
Homer to produce a national spirit and religion, uniting and recon- 
ciling the Pelasgicand Helenicelements. Weare led to rely upon 
his descriptions as giving a fair picture of the Greek and Trojan 
polities respectively, of the differences between the civil and mili- 
tary institutions of the two nations, and even of the personal char- 
acteristics of the various actors ; his adaptation of sound sense and 
the use of particles, is treated as if he were observing metrical and 
rhetorical laws of which he was entirely conscious. We are all 
familiar with such criticism in the cast of Shakspeare. It is very 
wide of the mark. In such compositions, if the writer has a design 
he generally states it, and if they are contemporaneously popular, 
as were the Iliad and Odyssey, he must have been singing things 
of which the air was full, or he would have had to wait for his au- 
dience. Moreover, the character of the Iliad at least puts us at 
once upon our guard. The writing is of immense contempora- 
neous popularity ; composed after the events described have taken 
place ; the events themselves occurred at a distant point and ina 
war between the ancestors of the author and his audience and 
strangers. We may expect great accuracy in the names and pedi- 
grees of the national warriors, and as much as possible in those of 
the strangers; the geography will be as correct as may be, and 
there will be no departure in the religious doctrines and traditions 
whatever. Upon these points it is easier to tell the truth and there 
is no inducement to distort. But in the description of the prow- 
ess and intelligence of the national heroes, we may look for great 
exaggeration. In the field they will do as dreadful deeds, and in 
the Council make as eloquént orationsas the poet’s mind can compass. 
And he will be very careful to paint the enemy good enough in all 
respects to be worthy foes, but in all respects just a little inferior 
when not helped by the Gods. If this spirit of mind be put on, a 
good many of Mr. Gladstone’s conclusions will not be heartily 
concurred in. But admiration for him and for the superb pre- 
liminary training which enables him, in the midst of his public 
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duties, to produce this book, will be greatly increased by reading 
it. It is not the work of a facile man writing a brilliant review, 
but the profound and intelligent and critical examination of a 
thoroughly well-versed Hellenist. 


A ConctsE History or Music. By H. G. Bonavia Hunt. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

This small book contains, in a very concise form, all the leading 
musical events and composers, since the commencement of our 
era. Its principal feature is a series of chronological tables, giving 
on one page the musical epochs—on the opposite the musicians of 
that epoch. The names of the reigning sovereigrs are added to fix 
the dates. This feature is very convenient for reference. The title- 
page says the work is intended as a text-book for students, and a 
formidable list of examination questions is appended. It is rather 
difficult to understand just what the gain would be to a student 
who should commit the whole of these questions and their answers 
to memory, particularly as the whole subject is in a very foggy 
state until about the beginning of the seventeenth century, and 
what little remains of the music of the preceding time may have 
some antiquarian interest, But is utterly devoid of value or interest 
to the modern musician. 


THE GREAT GERMAN Composers. Handy Volume Series. New 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These sketches of the lives of the great composers are very 
like the portraits in the Bruckman photograph gallery. So ideal- 
ized that the mere earthly parts are totally eliminated. Of course 
all the well-known anecdotes that periodically go the rounds of the 
so-called musical papers, are once more spread out for our delec- 
tation, the whole garnished with the esthetic “gush” that 
seems to be inevitable to writers on music and musicians. It seems 
rather strange, too, to find Chopin’s name among German com- 
posers. 


SAVELI’s Expiation. A Russian Story. Translated from the 
French of Henry Gréville, by Mary Neal Sherwood. Philadel- 
phia: T. B. Peterson & Brothers. 

In the nineteenth century, the events of this story are possible 
only where barbarism fiercely contends with civilization; from a 
possible repetition of its horrors, the emancipation of the Serfs in 
1861 and its natural consequence, the abolition of the Knout in 
1863, have freed Russia. Notwithstanding her thousand years of 
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empire, her history is to the world of to-day a dark page, illumined, 
here and there, by the greatness of sovereigns like Ivan, Peter, Eliza- 
beth and Catharine, until in our generation the far-seeing policy of 
freedom for her own people has given Russia strength and influ- 
ence which centuries of serfdom had failed to acquire. The book 
is a painful one, powerfully written by a woman who has a charm- 
ing style and great sympathy, and, though painful, it is well not to 
lose the deeper lessons of history which are written for us of better 
days in the sufferings of the past, and to remember Michelet’s 
words in recounting the miseries of the galleys and hospitals in 
the days of Louis XIV. “ You make us nervous.—So much the 
better if you suffer, if your cold heart feels anything. Public in- 
difference, instant forgetfulness, this is the scourge that perpetuates 
and renews evil—Suffer and remember.”’ 
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